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THE THEOLOGY OF CAEDMON’S HYMN 


By D. R. HOWLETT 

In the thirteen centuries since its composition Caedmon's Hymn 
has been valued as the oldest monument of English Christian 
poetry and revered as the issue of a miraculous gift. 1 One modern 
critic has suggested that the miracle 

which instantly struck the monks and was so piously 
recorded by Bede was not that a herdsman attached to 
a monastery recited a poem of his own composition 
merely: but rather that one obviously quite untrained 
in the aristocratic heroic tradition of the Anglo-Saxon 
poetic manner - its highly technical diction, style, and 
metre - suddenly showed that in a night, as it were, he 
had acquired the mastery over this long and specialized 
discipline. 

In the absence of comparative material it is idle to speculate 
whether Caedmon's contemporaries recognized the hymn as part 
of "the aristocratic heroic tradition" or considered it "a piece of 
great poetry in itself " or rejoiced that its author had "preserved 
for Christian art the great verbal inheritance of Germanic culture. " 
One might infer, however, that they were amazed at the theological 
understanding of an illiterate herdsman. To make poetry of 
Trinitarian orthodoxy does require special gifts. 

A Trinitarian interpretation of the hymn depends upon 
sentence division implied by the capital letters and punctuation of 
six manuscripts which come from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
from English and Continental traditions, from every part of 
Dobbie's stemma: 2 
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* cx(Caedmon’s own text) 



L and M are the Leningrad and Moore manuscripts of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica from the mid-eighth century. Tanner MS 1 0 in the 
Bodleian Library is the best extant copy of the Old English Bede, 
a tenth-century manuscript descended from . Bodleian MS 163, 
from the first quarter of the twelfth century, is one of Dobbie's 
Z family. Bodleian MS Laud Misc. 243, perhaps from the first 
half of the twelfth century, is Dobbie's Ld, , and Dijon Bibliotheque 
municipale MS 547 (334), perhaps from the third quarter of the 
twelfth century, is Dobbie's Di. The punctuation of these manu¬ 
scripts is not uniform enough to imply descent from a single 
archetype. It suggests a sentence division which may have 
appeared independently to Bede and to many scribes as natural 
and obvious. 

The Leningrad manuscript 3 preserves the Latin paraphrase 

thus: 


Nunc laudare debemus auctorem 
regni caelestis. potentiam crea 
toris. et consilium illius. facta 
patris gloriae' Quomodo ille 
cum sit aeternus deus. omnium 
miraculorum auctor extitit' 

Qui primo filiis hominum 
caelum pro culmine tecti’ 
dehinc terram custos humani 
generis omnipotens creauit' 
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The raised points after gloriae, extitit , tecti , and creauit mark 
major pauses. The capital letters at Nunc and Qui mark what the 
scribe regarded as the two principal sentences, each containing 
two major pauses. But a corrector has added two strokes to make 
a littera notabilior of the Q in Quomodo , dividing the text into 
three sentences, beginning at Nunc , Quomodo, and Qui . The 
punctuation of the Moore manuscript 4 is different, but it implies 
divisions at the same places: 


nunc lauda 

re debemus auctorem regni caelestis potentiam 
creatoris. et consi 

lium illius facta patris gloriaef quomodo ille cum 
sit aeternus deus. 

omnium miraculorum auctor extitit' qui primo 
filiis hominum 

caelum pro culmine tectif dehinc terram custos 
humani generis omnipotens ere 

auit; 

The original scribe used no capital letters and only two raised 
points, after extitit and creauit, implying that the two principal 
sentences begin at nunc and qui. But in ink fainter than that of 
the rest of the text a reviser has added points after creatoris and 
deus , marks for major pauses after gloriae and tecti , an abbrevi¬ 
ation mark after the £ of omnipotens , and part of the terminal 
punctuation after creauit . The reviser's punctuation implies 
division into two principal sentences, beginning at nunc and qui, 
each containing one major pause, after glor iae and tecti. The 
first principal sentence has one medial pause on either side of 
the major pause (after creatoris and deus). This would appear to 
justify division into four phrases, beginning at nunc, quomodo , 
qui, and dehinc, though the third and fourth would share a single 
verb. 


In the Leningrad manuscript the English text appears on the 
lower margin of the same folio as the Latin paraphrase. It has 
only one capital letter, at the beginning, and only one punctuation 
point, at the end. The first and last lines of the English text, 
beginning with Nu and tha, may correspond to the first and last 
divisions of the Latin paraphrase at Nunc and dehinc: 

Nu scilun herga hefen ricaes uard metudaes mehti and 
his mod githanc uerc uuldur fadur sue he uundra/ 
gihuses eci dryctin or astelidae he eerist scop aeldu 
barnum hefen to hrofae halig sceppend/tha middingard 
moncynnaes uard eci dryctin aefter tiadae firum foldu 
frea all mehtig. 
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In the Moore manuscript the English text has been added on a folio 
near the end (128 v ), far removed from the Latin paraphrase. The 
scribe may have tried to arrange the text in distinctiones , 5 
according to the sense. He has used only one capital letter, at the 
beginning, and only one punctuation point, where the arrangement 
of the lines does not reflect the correct distinctio: 

a 

Nu scylun hergen hefaenricaes uard metudses maecti 
end his modgidanc uerc uuldurfadur / sue he uundra 
gihuaes eci dryctin or astelidae he aerist scop aelda 
barnu heben til hrofe / haleg scepen. tha middungeard 
moncynnass uard eci dryctin aefter tiadae firum fold'd 1 
frea allmectig / 

primo cantauit caedmon istud carmen. 

The divisions at Nu, sue , and tha may correspond to those 
implied by the punctuation of the paraphrase, at nunc, quomodo, 
and dehinc. 

Tanner MS 10 preserves only the Old English text (fol. 100 r ): 

]aaere ende byrd nesse ]>is is. (nu sculon herigean heofon 
rices weard meotodes meahte 7 his mod gejaanc weorc 
wuldor faeder' swa he wundra gehwaes ece drihten or on 
stealde. he aerest sceop eorSan bearnu heofon to hrofe 
halig scyppend. (ja middangeard moncynnes weard ece 
drihten aefter teode firum foldan frea aelmihtig. 

The raised point after faeder implies division into two principal 
sentences, beginning at nu and swa , with two major pauses, after 
onstealde and scyppend . 

Unfortunately the English verses have been rubbed nearly 
away from the left margin of fol. 152 v of Bodleian MS 163, but 
the Latin text on the same folio implies divisions at the same 
places as the Tanner manuscript: 

quorum iste est sensus; Nunc laudari [sic] debemus 
auctorem 

regni celestis. potentiam creatoris. et consilium 
illius facta 

patris glorie: Quomodo ille cum sit eternus deus. omnium 
miraculorum auctor extitit. qui primo filiis hominum 
celum 

C 

pro culmine tecti. dehinc terram custos humani generis 
omnipotens 
creauit; 
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Both the capital letters and the punctuation confirm that the 
principal sentences begin at Nunc and Quomodo . 

The Latin text of MS Laud Misc. 243 further confirms this 
arrangement (fol. 82 v ): 

iste est sensus. Nunc laudare debemus 
auctorem regni celestis. potentiam creato 
ris et consilium illius. facta patris glorie. 
quomodo ille cum sit eternus deus. omnium 
miraculorum auctor extitit^ qui 
primo filiis hominum celum pro culmi- 
ne tecti. dehinc terram custos huma- 
ni generis omnipotens creauit. 

Nu we sceolan herian herian heo 
fon rices weard. metudes mihte 
7 his modgejjanc, weorc wulder fae 
der. swa he wundra gehwaes ece 
drihten fa he aerest sceop eortSe 
bearnu heofon to hrofe. fa mid 
dan geard moncynnes weard ece 
drihten aefter teode fyrum on 
folden frea aelmihtig halig scyp 
pend. 

The sentences of the Latin paraphrase begin at Nunc, quomodo, 
and qui, but because of an intrusive fia before he aerest the English 
sentences begin at Nu, swa, and fa middan geard. 

Finally the Dijon manuscript preserves a carefully corrected 
and punctuated Latin text, which follows the English text on fol. 

V 

59 • The English verses, probably incorporated into the text from 
the margin of an exemplar, were almost certainly unintelligible 
to the scribe. 

iste est sensus. Nu pue sciulun herga hefu'f’ricaes 
pueard. metudaes mechti. and his modgedeanc 
puerc puldur fudur suae hae pundragihuaes 
ecidrichtin orastaldehe'a'uerst scoo peordu 
bearnumefento hrofe halig sceppendda. mid- 
dumgeard moncinnes peard^eci drintinc ef- 
ter tiade firum. onfuldufrea allmechtig. 

'+' Nunc laudare debemus auctorem regni celes¬ 
tis. ’’potentiam creatoris 1 et consilium illius facta 
patris glorie. Quomodo 

ille cum sit eternus deus. omnium auctor extitit/ 

C 

qui primo filiis hominum celum pro culmi- 
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ne *ecti. dehinc terram custos humani generis 
omnipotens creauit. 

The principal sentences begin at Nunc and Quomodo . There is a 
major pause after extitit. 

With characteristic modesty Bede apologized for his para¬ 
phrase: 


Hie est sensus, non autem ordo ipse uerborum quae 
dormiens ille canebat; neque enim possunt carmina, 
quamuis optime conposita, ex alia in aliam linguam 
ad uerbum sine detrimento sui decoris ac dignitatis 
transfer ri. 

Bede was, however, doctus innostris carminibus , and his para¬ 
phrase renders more of the hymn's decor ac dignitas than many 
have realized. If arranged as Old English verse, five lines of the 
paraphrase alliterate. All six manuscripts considered above 
mark at least a major pause after facta patris gloriae and uerc 
uuldurfadur . Each of the half lines in Caedmon's first sentence 
consists of five syllables; Bede's first sentence is nearly as 
regular. Bede used masculine auctorem to render Caedmon's 
masculine uard, feminine potentiam for feminine mehti , neuter 
cons ilium for the compound whose first element is neuter mod , 
and neuter facta for neuter uerc . These correspondences may 
imply that Bede saw some purpose in finding words generically 
equivalent to Caedmon's. Since neither of the oldest Northumbrian 
texts nor the best West Saxon text of the hymn has the pronoun we, 
Bede's rendering of scilun herga as first person plural, laudare 
debemus , looks odd at first. Omission of a subject pronoun we 
would make unusual Old English syntax. The Old English 
Benedictine Office preserves, apparently, the normal usage, we 
sculon God herian . Since both uerc and facta may be nominative 
as well as accusative, one can make good sense of Bede's para¬ 
phrase by construing uerc uuldurfadur as subject of the first 
sentence, assuming that we are part of God's handiwork, the 
creatures who should praise Him. ® 

Three of the manuscripts mark the beginning of the second 
sentence with a capital Q in Quomodo . The line which begins sue 
he in Moore, the raised point before swa he in Tanner, and the 
point before swa he in Laud confirm that the second sentence 
should begin there. Consequently Bede's Quomodo ille . . . 
extitit should be construed as exclamatory, like Cicero's Quomodo 
mortem filii tulitl Similarly Caedmon's sue should be translated 
not "how" or "as, " but "thus, " as in Swa cwaeS eardstapa and Swa 
cwaeS snottor on mode in The Wanderer. 
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I would arrange the texts thus: 

Nunc laudare debemus auctorem regni caelestis. 
potentiam creator is. et consilium illius. 

facta patris gloriae' Quomodo ille 

cum sit aeternus deus. omnium miraculorum 
auctor extitit' Qui primo filiis hominum 
caelum pro culmine tecti' dehinc terram 
custos humani generis omnipotens creauit’ 


Nu scilun herga hefenricaes uard 
metudaes mehti and his modgithanc 
uerc uuldurfadur. Sue he uundra gihuaes 
eci dryctin or astelidae. 

He aerist scop aeldu barnum 
hefen to hrofae halig sceppend; 
tha middingard moncynnaes uard 
eci dryctin aefter tiadae 
firum foldu frea allmehtig. 


Now ought we, the creatures of the Father of glory, to 
praise the Guardian of the Kingdom of Heaven, the Power 
of the Ruler, and His Counsel. Thus did He, the 
Eternal Lord, establish the beginning of every wonder: 
first He, the Holy Creator, fashioned heaven as a roof 
for the children of men; then afterwards the Protector 
of mankind, Eternal Lord, Omnipotent God, adorned 
the earth, a country for men. 

The hymn is orthodox and Trinitarian. 7 It is nine lines long, it 
names God nine times, and it consists of three sentences (if not of 
an introduction and three sentences). Although Old English poems 
commonly begin with an expressed subject pronoun, it is appropriate 
in this hymn for the subject to follow the object since the object is 
the Trinity: the Father ( hefenricaes uard ), the Son ( metudaes mehti ), 
and the Holy Ghost ( his modgithanc ). To speak of the Son as the 
creative Power of God is to follow St. Paul, who described him as 
XpLaxbv 0eou 6uvapcv, Christum Dei Virtutem (I Corinthians 1:24), 
and St. John (1:2-3): 

8ys uses in fruma mi5 God 
auorden sint 

Hoc erat in principio apud Dominum 
facta sunt. 

To speak of the Paraclete, the Comforter, se Frefriend , as God's 
Counsel is to follow St. John again, who described Him as 


alle &erh hine 
Omnia per ip sum 
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gast soS faestnises miS iuh uunas 7 in iuh bi <5 

Spiritum veritatis . . . [qui] aput vos manebit et in vobis 
erit (14: 17), 

Se iuih gel raS alle 
ille vos docebit omnia (14:26). 

Praise of God as the Lord, His Power, and His Counsel recurs in 
Psalm 146:5: 

Magnus Dominus noster et magna Virtus eius 
et Sapientiae eius non est numerus (iuxta LXX), 

Magnus Dominus noster et multus Fortitudine 
Prudentiae eius non est numerus (iuxta Hebr. ), 

micel dryhten ur 7 micel megen his 
7 snytre his nis rim. 

To speak of the Son in terms of the Father, "the Power of 
the Ruler, " is what Caedmon would have learned from the Creed, 
as well as from the psalms.® The second article of the Nicene 
Creed describes the Second Person of the Trinity as "the only- 
begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds . . . 
begotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, by whom 
all things were made. " The sixth article affirms that He "sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father. " To speak of the Holy Ghost as 
his modgithanc , that is, dependent upon hefenricaes uard , also 
implies familiarity with the Creed. The filioque clause, concern¬ 
ing double procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, was not inserted into the text of the Nicene Creed at the 
Council of Toledo in 589, as is often affirmed. Some manuscripts 
of the acts of Spanish councils omit the word filioque altogether, 
and others contain it only in the margins or between the lines. The 
interpolation probably crept into the Creed from an anathema and 
spread from Spain to Gaul and Italy. A text of the Creed with the 
filioque clause was added to a copy of the Gregorian Sacramentary 
which Charlemagne had requested in 785, and the interpolated 
Creed was promulgated at the Councils of Frankfort (794), Friuli 
(796), and Aachen (809).^ But this happened more than a century 
after Caedmon's death. The implication of the hymn that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone is exactly what one should 
expect from Caedmon. 

Caedmon's names for God follow a rational order. The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are praised by the creatures 
of the Father of glory, who acknowledge that even before he uundra 
gihuaes or astelidae God was eternal, eci dryctin . The order of 
creation in the hymn follows that of Genesis 1:1, Psalm 146:8, 
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and the Apostles' Creed: 

In principio creauit Deus caelum et terram; 

Qui operit caelum nubibus et parat terrae pluuiam; 

Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, 

Creatorem caeli et terrae; 

He aerist scop hefen, 

tha middingard aefter tiadae. 

Caedmon states that at the first fashioning of things ( aerist) God was 
the halig sceppend , who scop , but that afterwards ( aefter) He was 
the Protector of His later creation, moncynnaes uard. The hymn 
concludes with a reaffirmation of God's eternity (stated once 
before and once after the account of creation) and with a summary 
of God's comprehensive power, frea allmehtig . 

Recovery of the theological aspect of the hymn allows one 
better to understand the impact of Caedmon's gift upon his con¬ 
temporaries, and especially upon Bede. Even if Bede did not 
know of the anonymous versifier who complained 10 

Inter eils Gothicum matian ia drincan ia scapian, 

Non audet quisquam dignos edicere versus, 

or the satire of Sidonius 11 

Inter crinigeras situm catervas 
Et Germanica verba sustinentem, 

Laudantem tetrico subinde vultu 
Quod Burgundio cantat esculentus, 

Infundens acido comam butyro, 

he may have shared their view that the pagan Germanic peoples 
wrought no dignos versus . He may have cared no more for "the 
aristocratic heroic tradition" than Alcuin cared for the ancient 
songs of Ingeld, which he condemned as carmina gentilium . 1 - 
One learns only from the Old English translation of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica t hat Caedmon left the banquet for shame at his 
inability to sing ( foonne aras he for scome from b^m symble ). 

Bede wrote simply that Caedmon surgebat a media caena . To 
refrain from what he may have regarded as frivola et supervacua 
poemata at convivia was not shameful. The miracle for Bede was 
that a man who had not sung before received a gift which he used 
only to make poems by which multorum saepe animi ad contemtum 
saeculi et appetitum sunt vitae caelestis accensi. Caedmon 
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fashioned, for the first time among Northern peoples, dignos 
versus . . 

Caedmon's hymn appears to owe little to "the great verbal 
inheritance of Germanic culture. " One need look no further for 
literary sources than the beginning of the book of Genesis, Psalm 
146, and the Nicene and Apostles' Creeds, which even an illiterate 
layman could have known orally. As the synod which finally 
determined the orientation of English Christianity occurred near 
Caedmon's home during his lifetime, an interest in doctrinal inquiry 
or ecclesiastical polity is less surprising among laymen at Whitby 
about 664 than it might be at other times and places. Caedmon's 
contemporaries must have wondered nonetheless at the sudden 
composition, the structure, and the doctrine of the hymn. The 
Historia Ecclesiastica records many circumstantial details of 
composition, but nothing about structure and meaning. Perhaps 
Bede and those after him who preserved the story and the hymn 
considered the structure and doctrine too obvious for comment. 

Hie ne wendon Saette aefre menn sceolden swae reccelease weorSan 
ond sio lar swae oSfeallan: for 5aere wilnunga hie hit forleton. 
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Lindisfarne Gospels. 
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uerc and facta , which do not suggest the creative power of the Spirit. 

To understand uard as Father, mehti as Spirit, and modgithanc as Son 
would yield an unusual order. To construe mehti and modgithanc as 
parallel would give two locutions for the Son, but only one each for the 
Father and the Spirit. 

8 Cf. N.F. Blake, "Caedmon's Hymn," Notes and Queries , 207, N.S. 9 
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in the Hymn finds its counterpart in the psalms. " 
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301, 362-365. See also R. G. Heath, "The Western Schism of the Franks 
and the Filioque , " Journal of Ecclesiastical History , XXIII (1972), 102- 
108. I owe the last reference to Mr. Patrick Wormald. 

10 Cited in Wrenn, loc. cit. 
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LAXDAELA SAGA AND AUTHOR INVOLVEMENT 


IN THE ICELANDIC SAGAS 


By ARNOLD R. TAYLOR 


Laxdaela saga h as recently attracted detailed consideration by many 
eminent scholars who have concerned themselves either with the 
date of composition or the name of its author. * What I have to say 
will also relate to the author, though I am not concerned with his 
name nor with the rival claims of Sturla forcSarson or any other 
writer for so proud a position. My interest lies more in what 
motivated him and made him write in the way he did. NjorSur 
NjarSvik, in a perceptive and sensitive article, has touched on the 
same subject but from a different point of view. He concentrates 
more on the saga author's interest in contemporary events and the 
relevance of what he had to say on the social life of his times; I am 
more concerned with his interest in the past. 

Let us look first at the problem of the author's involvement 
or lack of involvement in the finished product. 2 Usually it has 
been said that the Icelandic saga author keeps himself in the back¬ 
ground, that he refrains from comment upon the actions of his 
characters, that he prefers to give a cinematographic, eye-witness 
account of the action, and leaves his readers to draw their own 
conclusions on the characteristics and motives of his people. I 
believe such statements to be substantially true if we confine our¬ 
selves to explicit comment on the author's part and are prepared 
to admit that this seeming lack of involvement is secondary and 
only real as a deliberate, and remarkably effective, literary 
device. As is well known, there are a few general exceptions to 
this avoidance of intrusion on the part of the author. It has often 
been pointed out that when a person who plays any considerable 
part in the story is first introduced a short description is normally 
given of his or her characteristics, both physical and moral. We 
may perhaps add that this is the basis upon which the saga author 
builds and that his subsequent portrayal of the character is but an 
amplification, an explication, a colouring-in of this introductory 
portrait. A typical example of this is the picture given of the 
chieftain Hrafnkel in Hrafnkels saga freysgol^a. 3 Occasionally also 
the author will intrude an opinion of his own in the guise of popular 
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or public comment. Sometimes this is explicit enough: the author 
will say in comment on an action that something or other maeltist 
or taldist ilia fyrir ; sometimes the comment is partly veiled, 
e.g. in Hakonar saga go3a , after the fall of Egill ullserkr in the 
battle at Frae3aberg, one chapter ends with the words Havir 
bautasteinar standa hja haugi Egils ullserks (Tall memorial stones 
stand beside the burial mound of Egill ullserkr). 4 Snorri Sturluson 
not rarely permits himself such an aside in order to give his own 
opinion of an action. The author of Njals saga is very fond of this 
device: in his account of the death of Gunnar he is able to say ok 
s og5u bat allir menn at hann bryg^i ser hvartki vi3 sar ne vi5 bana 
(but everyone is agreed that he flinched neither at wounds nor 
death itself); he makes Rannveig comment Ilia ferr b^ r ok mun ]jm 
sk p mm lengi uppi (You are an evil woman and your shame will long 
be remembered); and he finally lets Gissur sum up the whole action 
with Mikinn oldung hofu ver nu at velli lagit, ok hefir oss erfitt 
veitt, ok mun hans v p rn uppi, me8ac landit er byggt (We have 
felled a great champion, and we have not found it easy. His last 
defence will be remembered as long as this land is lived in). 5 
But it is unnecessary to enumerate further examples; you must all 
have come across many of them. In a very interesting and inform¬ 
ative article on this subject of intrusion Paul Schach, in addition to 
noting the opinions of commentators in the past, suggests five ways 
in which the saga author commonly shows his own involvement, 
and in case we may feel that his evidence is slight he rightly adds 
the useful caution that further evidence of author involvement may 
well have been removed from our surviving texts by subsequent 
scribes and copyists who notoriously did not always treat their 
exemplar with the respect which later generations might have 
preferred. 

I have suggested above that the seeming lack of intrusion is 
really nothing but a literary device. All of us are aware both of 
the author's presence and of the reality of his involvement. Every 
writer or artist must reflect his times, not only in his choice of 
material but also in his techniques. One might therefore ask both 
why the saga author generally preferred to adopt the technique of 
the "outside observer" and also where he got it from. These are 
big questions and merit detailed consideration, and hence an 
investigation of them is far beyond the scope of this paper. But 
clearly the choice is partly dictated by the fact that the thirteenth- 
century Icelandic author is employing techniques which he inherited 
from the oral storyteller. Unlike the modern author, who can make 
his confidential appeal to a single reader, he is addressing not one 
person but many. In medieval times, whether we are thinking of 
the homilist, the saga writer or the composer of heroic story in 
verse, the audience of one was rare, and it was the storyteller's 
duty to involve not so much himself as his audience in what was 
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happening. And so, by seeming withdrawal, the saga writer was 
aiming at a definite effect; by his seeming non-intervention the 
author is bound to abrogate the necessity for judgment and moral 
comment upon his characters, but equally he is bound to hand over 
the responsibility for judgment, both moral and aesthetic, to his 
audience. 

Such a device is by no means rare in other medieval authors, 
for it is in effect one facet of a characteristic common to most 
extant Old English and Old Icelandic literary remains. In the 
Old English poem Beowulf, for example, we are early left in no 
doubt as to the outcome of the story, that tragedy lies ahead. We 
know that although the hall of King Hrothgar will be cleansed by 
Beowulf, his efforts will be in vain, for the hall, like the farm at 
Bergj>orshvall, will go up in flames and the dynasty of the Scyldings - 
the Skjoldungar - will be destroyed. In the same way it is clear in 
the late Old English poem The Battle of Maldon that the English 
cause is lost long before Byrhtnoth, their leader, falls, and that 
success in the material sense will not be achieved by his followers, 
though their greatness of heart and heroism may compensate some¬ 
what for their tragic failure. 

Now it may well be that this literary device, so common in 
Old English and Old Icelandic literature, of hinting at the outcome 
of the story is the direct result of the fact that the content of the 
story was often already known to the audience, so that there could 
be no virtue - as in a modern production such as the detective novel - 
in deliberately hiding the outcome in order to build up tension and 
excitement; this last could be better done by constantly reminding 
the listener that he already knew the tragic points of the impending 
disaster. Under medieval circumstances it was useless for the 
storyteller to put himself forward as the omniscient power behind 
the narrative who grudgingly, yet cunningly, hands out carefully 
calculated snippets of information until such time as all is revealed. 
He must rather create the excitement in another way, involve his 
audience and make the listener the creator of excitement and tension 
by forcing him to call to mind the varied small details of the story 
to come. This he does by hinting at the future, sometimes even 
by prefiguring the whole story in some way, as for example in 
Gunnlaugs saga. To sum up then, I believe that this literary 
device although generally described as "lack of author intrusion, " 
might equally well, if not better, be thought of as a device aimed 
at "audience participation." 

But it is now time to return to Laxdeela saga . Dreams are 
commonly used in saga writing both to prefigure the story and to 
build up tension; examples immediately spring to mind in Gunnlaugs 
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saga , Gisla saga . Droplaugarsona saga and many others. But 
perhaps nowhere are they employed more prolifically or more 
successfully than by the author of Laxdeela . There are in all nine 
dreams used in the story, some much more aptly than others. 

There is the dream of Olafr about Harri the ox which, as has often 
been pointed out, serves as a keystone in the build-up of tension 
before the death of Kjartan. 6 There are the two dreams of An 
hrismagi, one before and one after the battle in Svmadalr; they 
are used as a sort of emphasizing bracketing of the most important 
episode in the story. There is the dream of porkell Eyjolfsson 
which is variously interpreted by himself and by his wife GuSrun, 
and the dream of Herdfs Bolladottir about the disturbance at the 
chapel at Helgafell. In addition there are the four dreams which 
prefigure the marriages of Gu5run. 

Professor Foote has pointed out that there are different 
stages in the development of Laxdsela : that it begins and remains 
down to chapter thirty-two a family chronicle, that after chapter 
thirty-two GuSrun takes over and it is the story of her loves and 
marriages, and the consequences of them, that we remember. 7 
Professor Foote implies that there is a later return to the family 
chronicle once the pre-ordained marriages have taken place; 
though that there is a return to the family chronicle is only partially 
true, since for the modern reader at any rate - and I suspect for 
the thirteenth-century Icelander - the whole of the story, after her 
introduction, is dominated by Gu5run. 

Nevertheless such a structure is natural enough and has 
precedent in an earlier saga, that of Egill Skallagrimsson. There, 
also at first, the family chronicle prevails, for we are not told of 
the birth of Egill before chapter thirty-one. Thereafter Egill 
dominates the story, though it would probably be true to say that 
the co-ordination in Egils saga is stronger, since it is at least his 
family that the first thirty chapters concern. Unlike those of 
Gu<5 run, Egill's adventures take place for the most part abroad, 
but late in the saga he too returns to his family and lives out his 
life to old age. It is interesting to note the fact that the old age of 
the "heroic" Egill and of the "heroic" Guftrun are by no means 
secondary elements in the sagas but are dwelt upon at some length, 
and it is equally interesting that both authors add another factor, 
one that would seem likely to destroy completely the early image of 
a heroic character, namely, blindness. I think it is a noteworthy 
achievement in both authors that they manage to keep our interest 
in heroic figures in decay and to maintain to the very end the 
outstanding, gigantic nature of their main characters. The 
resemblance in structure between the two sagas is so striking that, 
although I have no wish to enter on the controversy of the literary 
influences on Laxdaela saga , there seems to me little doubt that its 



author, at some time in his life, must have read Eigla or listened 
to a reading of it. 

It is only natural that the saga author of the earlier half of 
the thirteenth century - and his successors in the latter half - 
should use the family chronicle form; it was imposed upon him by 
tradition, by the love of genealogy in the nation, by the historical 
precedent of the Lives of the Norwegian kings but above all by the 
temper of the times, which would make any saga inadequate if it 
lacked at least mention of the Landnama forebears of its hero. 

The commonwealth needed its heroic founders to maintain its 
prestige and standing in troublous times, and though the modern 
reader may feel such a lengthy treatment to be a tedious and 
unnecessary preliminary it was in their day an essential part of 
the story. But the authors of both these sagas were particularly 
attracted to the single heroic figure, the author of Eigla as a 
result of his interests in continental monarchy and court poetry, 
and the author of Laxdaela because of the earlier heroic verse of 
the Elder Edda . 

As everyone has realized, the love of Gu&run Os vifr sdottir 
for Kjartan is intended to parallel that of Brynhildr for Sigurftr; 
as W. P. Ker has said, the old story was modernized in the 
aristocratic rural society of western Iceland. 8 GuSrun herself is 
a composite of Brynhildr, who died glorifying in and grieving at 
the vengeance she had achieved, and of her namesake Gu$run 
Gjukadottir, who demanded and attained so ruthless a vengeance 
for her family on her husband Atli and on her son-in-law 
Jormunrekr. Our author must indeed have been greatly attracted 
to this story, for in making it the basis of his saga he subordinates 
almost everything, including his family chronicle introduction, to 
its theme. Kjartan is developed into a new tragic SigurSr and 
Bolli into a Gunnar, but not, I would suggest, for their own sake 
but to the greater glory of the woman Gu8run. 

That this was the author's intention is made clear by the 
introduction and positioning of GuSrun's dreams, which are told 
within a page or so of her first introduction and which could be 
regarded not only as motivating elements in the development of 
the story but also as the first climax of the tale. Professor 
Andersson, in accordance with his scheme, would make Kjartan's 
death the climax of the story, and in one sense, of course, he is 
right. 9 But it is not the only climax; there are a whole series of 
them in this saga, the slaying of Bolli, Gu’&run's final confession 
and the earlier chapter in which the four dreams are interpreted. 
At this point a peak has been reached in the story which turns out 
to be the beginning of a plateau, dominated perhaps but not over¬ 
shadowed by those later peaks of tragedy and revenge. The author 
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prepares very carefully for this chapter, in a way in which another 
man less personally involved in the story of GuSrun might not have 
done: he subordinates the earlier part of his story to it and indeed 
uses the latter part of his chronicle element as a threatening pre¬ 
lude. The scene has been set on the male side by the fostering 
together of Kjartan and Bolli, the instrument of slaughter is pro¬ 
vided by the baleful acquisition of the sword Fotbitr, innocently 
given to her cousin by Kjartan's sister, and a direct threat against 
Kjartan is presaged by the introduction of the first dream - of 
Harri the ox. Olafr's dream is deliberately mysterious. Who is 
this woman who threatens him? The very question suggests the 
only possible answer - a figure of folktale brought in, not too 
elegantly but with perfect timing, to bring to fulfilment the necessary 
build-up of tension before the entry of the female protagonist. 

The single chapter which follows brings the whole story into 
focus, for Gestr Oddleifsson, the sage, is able to foretell her four 
marriages from her dreams and later also the tragedy which Olafr 
will have to face in the loss of his son at the hands of his foster 
brother. 

The four dreams are fulfilled - in outcome at least, but not 
as literally as one may expect. Normally in the sagas the details 
of a prophetic dream are carefully observed and the event mirrors 
its interpretation. One might say that this is true of the first three 
of GuSrun's dreams, for from them we learn of her attitude towards 
and estimate of her first three husbands; and one might therefore 
have expected the fourth to follow suit. But either our author is 
too expert to account for every detail and by so doing to make a 
monotonous reality of an exciting, suggestive prophecy, or else 
we have here an instance of the character actually taking over from 
the author who cannot bring himself to permit the reality of Gestr's 
interpretation: 

Sa er inn fjorSi draumr jjinn, at ]au jjottisk hafa hjalm 
a hof5i af gulli ok settan gimsteinum, ok varj jjer 
jaungbaerr; jjar munt jju eiga inn fjor5a bonda. Sa 
mun vera mestr hofSingi ok mun bera heldr oegishjalm 
yfir j>er ... 10 

In your fourth dream you dreamed that you were 
wearing on your head a helmet of gold set with 
precious stones, and you found it heavy to bear; 
this means you will have a fourth husband. He will 
be the greatest chieftain of them all, and he will 
dominate you completely . . . 
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It may be, of course, that at this stage in the writing of his story 
the author intended to show GuBrun in her fourth marriage as a 
woman overawed by so great a chieftain. But if so, it is evident 
that he changed his mind. He later finds that he cannot allow his 
heroic female figure, whom he so much admired, to be belittled by 
any man, for on the very day of her wedding-feast he deliberately 
retails the story of her defiance of this husband over the affair of 
Gunnar ^i&randabani. On this occasion it is Snorri goBi who points 
out what an exceptional woman GuBrun is: Mattu sja, hversu mikill 
sk o rungr GuBrun er, ef hon berr okkr ba&a raBum (You can see for 
yourself what an exceptional woman GuBrun is, when she gets the 
better of both of us ); 11 and her superiority is cleverly emphasized 
by a further dream, ^orkell dreams that his beard covers the 
whole of BreiBifjorBr and interprets the dream to his own advantage 
by suggesting that it means he will be overlord of the whole district; 
but GuBrun remembers - and recalls to the reader after the passage 
of so many years and so many pages - her own dream, which like 
the rest of the dreams spells tragedy, and we know that forkell 
will drown. 

This leaves one final dream upon which to comment, and it is 
important for our purpose. It is the dream of Herdis Bolladottir 
that her grandmother, GuBrun, now in her Christian character of a 
nun and in her old age, is still powerful enough to disturb and 
overcome the powers of paganism and evil in the form of a sorceress 
buried under the floor of the church at Helgafell . 12 Like the dream 
of Olafr after the killing of Harri the ox, this dream is pure folk¬ 
tale, but it is used by the author to good, though very different, 
purpose. For at this stage in his story he is nearing the end. 
porkell, GuBrun's fourth husband, is dead and her prophesied 
destinies fulfilled, and something is now needed to bolster up the 
anticlimax before the final scene where GuBrun at last admits the 
love which has motivated so many of her actions and a great deal 
of the story. It is not sufficient for our author to see her, as he 
had formerly seen Kjartan, as a protagonist for Christianity, 
though he had this point at heart too, as had many another saga 
author of the thirteenth century. He must also show her as success¬ 
ful in this new role, in order that her stature should remain high 
and be remembered before the memorable scene when she makes 
confession to her son. 

My reading today of our author's purpose has been based 
upon his use of dreams, and in summing up I should like to stress 
my two main points. Whether the author was Sturla forBarson or 
some other of the Sturlung clan we shall probably never know, but 
we know him to have been a good Christian, a man of his own age, 
of thirteenth-century Iceland, yet one who also welcomed the new 
world typified by romance ; 13 his saga also tells us that he still 
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found no necessity to reject that old world of heroism which he 
found so attractive in the poems of the Elder Edda . It is interest¬ 
ing, indeed, to note that for the modern reader it is this element 
in his story which still appeals; it is this element which remains 
timeless. Secondly, may I revert to my first thesis of author 
involvement. Too often when the expression "writer intrusion or 
the lack of it" is used it does not seem to be appreciated that the 
Icelandic author of the thirteenth century is as involved in his 
material as any modern storyteller, that the device of withdrawal, 
real though it is, does not reflect the attitude of the author towards 
his subject-matter but is a literary artifice to enable him to put 
across his story to a multiple audience in the most effective way 
he knows. Professor Schach in his article made clear that he was 
talking of explicit "author intrusion,"* 1 * but Professor Lonnroth 
was equally right to stress the implicit involvement of the saga 
writer .* 5 It has been demonstrated that the author of Laxdaela was 
greatly concerned with the questions of his day, but let us not for¬ 
get that the saga writer's main purpose was to tell a good story, 
and in order to do this he had to become involved with his characters. 
The author of Laxdaela showed this in GuSrun. He became himself 
so involved in this story of a woman - as no other saga writer ever 
did - that once she was on the stage he was unable to leave her, 
and nearly every incident is introduced to colour and enliven her 
portrait. In so doing he proved himself to be one of the most 
interesting and self-revealing authors of thirteenth-century Iceland. 
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THE ALLITERATIVE ANCESTRY OF DUNBAR’S 
‘THE TRETIS OF THE TUA MARIIT WEMEN 
AND THE WEDO’ 


By CATHERINE SINGH 


Recent criticism of the early Scottish makars is concerned to 
show the great variety of influences which contributed to the 
creation of their art. The term "Scottish Chaucerians, " though 
still used to refer to a particular group of individual poets - 
James I, 1 Henryson, Dunbar and Douglas, to name the chief - is 
felt to be an inadequate description of their respective qualities. 
Whereas it was once the critic's task to establish the relationship 
of these poets to "venerabill Chauser, principal poet but peir, " 2 
the great master and light-giver, "rose of rethoris all, "3 to 
establish their identity, that is, with a tradition stemming from 
him, we are now no longer satisfied with what is so obvious an 
over-simplification. It is recognized now that, with the possible 
exception of James I, who was a more wholehearted imitator of 
Chaucer than any of the others, these poets fused a great many 
seemingly incompatible elements in their compositions, weaving 
together the strands of several traditions. Chaucer's influence 
must by no means be denied; but it must not be exaggerated. 
Chaucer himself inevitably drew on the common stock of medieval 
thought and expression and used current poetic devices and con¬ 
ventions; and too much of what is quite simply medieval in the 
Scottish makars, with the anonymity of wide currency, has been 
claimed to bear his stamp. Medieval Latin poetry (especially the 
hymns and goliardic poems), Gaelic art and poetry, 4 French 
poetry, 5 the alliterative tradition (in no way directly related to 
the Chaucerian), the pageantry of stately ceremonial occasions, 
and the airs and dances of the Scottish peasant folk, with the 
creation of their own special rhythms and patterns - all these, 
besides Chaucer, have exerted considerable, if varying, degrees 
of influence upon the poetry of the makars, whose powers of 
absorption, synthesis and transformation are not their least 
remarkable trait. All levels of spoken language from the most 
potent and abusive slang to the ordinary polite colloquial speech of 
the educated, together with several styles of literary language, 
of which the most elevated was the ornate and erudite "aureate" 
vein, ® were eagerly employed and experimented with. This is 
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not to suggest that the masterly productions of the makars have 
the awkwardness of first attempts; on the contrary, their virtuosity 
gives the impression of a long-practised, long-established art. 

Used to submitting their ideas to the discipline of rigorous forms 
of poetic expression, the makars seemed capable of tackling any 
new form, of harnessing it to new effect and also, as far as 
technicalities go, of perfecting it. 

Nevertheless, criticism has not wholly disabused itself of 
all the fallacious notions that cling to the term "Scottish Chaucer- 
ians. " Partly because the term is a handy one, despite the false 
degree of emphasis it places on Chaucerian influence it continues 
to be used, thus re-creating the errors that some of the very 
persons using it would seek to dispel.^ With regard to James I 
the term is highly appropriate, as indicated already, and it may 
with a measure of justice, though necessarily with caution, be 
applied to aspects of Henryson's work. With Dunbar the ground 
becomes very shaky; we must tread very carefully in the interests 
of accuracy, for here the assumption of predominantly Chaucerian 
influence is no longer tenable. 

It is my purpose to trace a different parentage for parts of 
The Tretis of the Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo , 8 one of Dunbar's 
poems most often claimed to be in the Chaucerian line of descent. 

In so doing I hope to produce evidence which has hitherto been 
neglected. 

Although the poem is written in alliterative lines, its debt 
to the alliterative tradition and the extent to which it truly belongs 
to it are frequently ignored or too cursorily dismissed. 


Let us first examine the statements of a typical representative 
of the "old school" of Dunbar critics. /fc.J.G. Mackay gives his 
verdict towards the close of the nineteenth century: 

Although the alliterative romantic poets preceded him 
[ Dunbar] in time, they were not, any more than the 
metrical chroniclers, his poetic ancestors. He belonged 
to the line which began with Chaucer, was continued by 
Gower and Lydgate, and had already in the 'Kingis Quair' 
of James I. , and the poems of Henryson, the Dunfermline 
schoolmaster, representatives in Scotland. 9 

This is a classic expression of the tidy traditional view on the 
Middle Scots makars, a view still maintained and reinforced, with 
slight qualifications, by some of their latest editors and critics. 10 
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It is my intention, by way of necessary corrective, to attempt to 
suggest the extent to which alliterative antecedents are important 
in discussing Dunbar's Tretis . 

How does Mackay follow up this very general statement about 
Dunbar? He admits that, of the three, Dunbar, James I and 
Henryson, Dunbar is the least imitative of Chaucer, and claims 
that what Dunbar chiefly owes to Chaucer is his language. As 
regards Dunbar's actual subject-matter, he observes that "only 
the tale of 'The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo, ' and the verses 
on his Empty Purse, show traces of imitation. " 11 Despite its 
qualifications, this view of Dunbar's achievement as having sprung 
directly from Chaucer has remained so persistent in the face of 
numerous studies showing equal, if not greater, debts to a variety 
of other sources that the necessity of resisting it is still with us. 

Although Mackay would find it difficult to justify his remark 
about a language debt, I shall not here dispute it except to remark 
in passing that nowhere in Chaucer is found Dunbar's fund of 
colloquial (often abusive) Scots, his aureate vocabulary, or, 
despite Chaucer's "good ear," 12 his command of the alliterative 
long line and of some of the traditional vocabulary that went with 
it. That there is, on occasion, a slight debt of vocabulary and 
style no one would deny, but anyone who has caught the flavour 
of Dunbar's work and the cast of his mind will agree that resem¬ 
blances on this level are hard to find. It is ridiculous to assert 
that, but for Chaucer, there could have been no Dunbar, 13 as if 
the former were somehow the progenitor of the latter, or as if the 
court of King James IV would have been devoid of poets. Dunbar 
would still have flourished, and not, I imagine, so very differently. 
His choice of subjects would certainly have been little affected, 
drawn as they are chiefly from first-hand experiences and 
impressions of court life, from the sights and sounds of the 
Edinburgh streets and from his own distressing circumstances 
and reflections. We may be sure, too, that the stock medieval 
poetic conventions, such as the dream-allegory, would have 
reached him anyway even without the currency they received from 
Chaucer. In this connection it is important to remember the 
strong political ties then existing between Franee and Scotland, 
and the fact that many Scottish students completed their education 
abroad at the University of Paris, so that, in theory at least, 
literary ideas and genres could easily have passed directly from 
France to Scotland. Dunbar's mode of expression - or, rather 
one of his characteristic modes of expression, since he has several 
would no doubt have undergone some alteration, not necessarily 
for the worse, and perhaps he would not have inherited so generous 
a stock of stanzaic and metrical forms. But his versatility and 
his genius for absorbing elements from numerous widely-differing 
traditions encourage us to believe that he would have existed 
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poetically in some shape or form, Chaucer or no Chaucer, to the 
delight of his contemporaries and posterity. 


Omitting further discussion of a general kind, then, let us 
look for imitation where Mackay claims to have found it, in the 
poem which begins "Sanct Salvatour! send silver sorrow" 14 and 
in the Tretis. The first is a mere trifle in comparison to the 
bulk of Dunbar's total achievement, the second very much more 
considerable, being his longest surviving poem and by some 
esteemed the best. 

Dunbar's complaint on the state of his purse is obviously 
reminiscent of Chaucer's begging poem on the same theme. 15 Both 
poems complain of their authors' indigence, both are addressed to 
a king, Chaucer's in the envoy and Dunbar's implicitly throughout, 
explicitly at the end; both make use of a refrain ("Beth hevy ageyn, 
or elles mot I dye.' " and "My panefull purs so priclis me"), though 
Dunbar varies his slightly in the last two stanzas. But here the 
resemblances end. While we may readily concede inspiration from 
Chaucer in this case - remembering, however, that there are 
French examples of this type of begging poem (for example, those 
by Machaut and Deschamps) earlier in date than Chaucer's, 16 so 
that the possibility of direct French influence on Dunbar is not 
excluded - imitation hardly describes the relationship of the two 
poems. Dunbar does not address his purse, as if it were his lady, 
in the fanciful semi-humorous, semi-rueful manner of Chaucer. 

His is very much a personal poem, written in low spirits as an 
expression of his own distressed circumstances; the expression 
is individual and the detail he gives particular. Lack of money, he 
says, is a constant grievance and puts him out of humour all day, 
making him incapable of any merriment. Not only does lassitude 
prove an obstacle to poetic composition, but also, he finds, even 
when he sets himself to sing or dance or engage in some other 
pleasant pastime, the thoughts of penury which fill his mind swamp 
all pleasurable feelings. When men who have purses that jingle 
tunefully go by to drink at the tavern or to have breakfast, then he 
has to maintain a grave deportment and say that he intends to fast 
until noon. His purse is made of such a skin that no "cors" (body/ 
coin) 17 will remain inside it; indeed coins shun it like the devil. 
Whatever his luck in gambling, he is painfully conscious of its 
emptiness. If he knew a magician anywhere in the world who 
could work a spell on it to keep it permanently supplied with silver, 
the devil would no longer have power to tempt him. Having inquired 
in many places for help and comfort in this desperate situation, he 
finds by report that the one best able to remedy this malicious 
evil, which is goading him and making him miserable, is the King, 
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his lord. 18 

Both in tone and language this poem differs from Chaucer's. 
Chaucer seems to have far less at stake, can afford to adopt a 
lighter tone; Dunbar's piece indicates a more real depression, a 
more real hardship. 

Like many other Middle Scots poems it contains lavish 
ornamental alliteration, as may be seen in the following three 
stanzas: 


Quhen I wald blythlie ballattis breif, 
Langour thairto givis me no_leif; 

War nocht gud howp my hart uphie, 

My verry corpis for cair wald cleif; 

My ganefull gurs so grikillis me. 

Quhen I gett me to sing or dance. 

Or go to glesand gastance, 

Than gansing of genuritie 
Revis that fra my remembrance; 

My ganefull gurs so grikillis me. 

Quhen men that hes gursis in tone, 
Pasis to drynk or to disjone, 

Than mon I keip ane gravetie, 

And say that I will fast quhill none; 

My ganefull gurs so griclis me. (6-20) 


It will be noted that the alliteration in these stanzas falls 
chiefly on stressed syllables - exclusively so in the first of the 
stanzas quoted, where it is sustained, and in the refrain, where 
it is used with hammering insistence. I take coincidence of stress 
and alliteration as an indication, however faint, that Dunbar's 
ornamental use of alliteration in this poem originated in the 
structural kind belonging to the alliterative tradition proper - as 
an indication, therefore, that it derived from alliterative poetry 
rather than from other sources. 19 One of the most noteworthy 
features of the poetry of Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas and other 
Middle Scots poets is their retention of alliteration to a marked 
extent even when they are not writing in the alliterative long line, 
as they sometimes did. The Scots makars were loath to discard 
a device so fruitful in onomatopoeic effects, so useful for emphasis 
or comic exaggeration and, above all, so effective in a reel of 
abuse. 


Of "Sanct Salvatour! send silver sorrow" it should be said, 
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in summary, that Chaucerian influence is limited, at most, to 
deciding for Dunbar the type of poem and its broad subject. The 
poem owes its tone to the poet's personal mood and its details to 
his personal circumstances. As far as its mode of expression and 
sound effects are concerned, the alliterative tradition, either 
directly or indirectly, has played a small part, though it cannot be 
said to have had any influence on the subject-matter. 


No exact date of composition can be assigned to the Tretis, 
a satirical poem of 530 lines, but an outside limit is set by the 
date of publication from the printing-press of Chepman and Myllar, 
around 1508-10. 2 ^ if the poem is a mature work, as its length 
and mastery tend to suggest, there is no reason to assume that it 
was written much before the date of printing, so that a tentative 
date of £. 1500 would not be an unreasonable surmise and might, 
if anything, be placing the poem somewhat early in Dunbar's poetic 
career. 

The poem's success as a literary tour de force arises out of 
the juxtaposition of artificial courtly sentiment and ideals, which 
are suggested quite simply by traditional scene-painting and 
description at the beginning and end of the poem, against the 
earthiness of supposed "actual" human nature, revealed through 
the lascivious confidences of three outspoken women. The poet, in 
the fashion of the chanson d'aventure, goes for a solitary nocturnal 
walk on Midsummer's Eve, a night of carousal and merrymaking. 
Hearing voices on the other side of a thick hawthorn hedge, he 
ensconces himself in it to peep and eavesdrop in the traditionally 
accepted manner. 

Through the hedge he sees 21 three enchantingly beautiful 
ladies, a widow and her two married companions, seated at a table 
in a green arbour and imbibing rich wines. The ladies are plainly 
to be associated with their surroundings, being garlanded with 
flowers and clad in mantles of green, a colour symbolic, no doubt, 
of their "naturalness" as well as of their vitality. Without being 
differentiated at this stage, they are skilfully described in the 
most delicate conventional romance terms after the fashion, and 
according to the traditional techniques, of the fourteenth-century 
alliterative romances. The poet switches abruptly to a different 
technique, however, as the poem progresses, that of flyting, or 
Scottish invective verse, when, their tongues loosened by the 
"wicht wyne, " the two wives, at the Wedo's instigation, take turns 
to divulge their marriage experiences and their opinion of the 
"blist band" of matrimony. After they have spoken, the Wedo, 
who, though outwardly "sempill without fraud, " is an altogether 
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more experienced and calculating individual than her companions, 
treats them to her own confidences and ultra-worldly-wise advice 
on the same subject. 

The first married woman exclaims against marriage in no 
uncertain terms. She is of the opinion that birds have a far better 
law than men: 

That ilk yeir, with new joy, joyis ane maik. 

And fangis thame ane fresche feyr, unfulyeit, and constant, 
And lattis thair fulyeit feiris flie quhair thai pleis. (61-63) 

Had she free choice, she would mingle with the crowds at fairs 
and at markets, in church and on pilgrimages, in the king's court 
or at plays, and pick herself a vigorous young man for a year. 

While she enjoyed his company she would, however, be busy 
singling out his successor for the following year. 

Her views become more comprehensible, if no more 
excusable, as she goes on to revile her husband with true flyting 
venom, pouring on his head the most scathingly bitter epithets. 

He, a jealous old man, is unable to satisfy her. Nevertheless he 
always has to pay for her favours, like it or not, with a promise, 
in advance, of a kerchief of the finest-textured fabric, or a dye- 
fast furred gown, or some item of costly jewellery. At the con¬ 
clusion of her speech her companions applaud with peals of laughter, 
and the wine-cup is passed round as they continue to regale them¬ 
selves. 


The second wife claims that her marriage lot is even worse 
than that of the first wife, for, she argues: 

Scho that has ane auld man nought all is begylit; 

He is at Venus werkis na war na he semys: 

I wend I josit a gem, and I haif geit gottin; 

He had the glemyng of gold, and wes bot glase fundin. 

( 199 - 202 ) 

Her seemingly vigorous and lusty young husband was, before his 
marriage, "a hur maister, the hugeast in erd. " But he has now 
spent himself, and the profligate is "for ladyis in luf" nothing but 
"a right lusty schadow, " although he continues to court the attention 
of the opposite sex by putting on a gallant swaggering appearance 
with his bonnet cocked askew. While speaking him fair to his face, 
his wife takes a secret revenge on him by grimacing at him when 
he is not looking, changing her expression to a "luf blenk" when¬ 
ever he chances to turn. 
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There is further laughter and tippling. Then, after a mock 
prayer for eloquence to make her "preching" the more persuasive, 
the Wedo reveals her technique in subjugating her husbands and 
gaining her ends: she cultivates an appearance of saintly innocence, 
although, she says, she has always been in reality shrewish, haughty, 
contemptuous and cunning. 

The sour moods of the first of her two husbands, a hoary- 
haired old man, who was constantly hawking and spitting, she 
rendered palatable by recourse to a discreet lover who was more 
to her taste. But she made such a fuss of the old man that he 
assigned his best property by deed to her son, of whom he was 
not the father. 

Her second marriage was to a merchant whose humble origin, 
as compared with her nobility, was a continual cause of her disdain 
and gave her the whiphand. She no longer affected an air of 
innocence, because her previous marriage gave her every right 
to seem experienced. By constantly reminding her foolishly 
forgetful second husband of her great kindness and condescension 
in stooping to an alliance with his low blood she reduced the poor 
wretch to a state of ignominious subjection and servitude. The 
more submissive he became, however, the more she hated him. 

But she took good care never to express her pent-up hatred until 
all his property had been legally conveyed to her child. Then she 
released her venom, set him all the woman's work to do about the 
house and made him the laughing-stock among the gossips. She 
extracted from him many costly silk clothes and precious jewels, 
which she wore not in his presence but in the company of gallants 
and lovers. Hardly surprisingly, he also died from unspecified 
causes. 

Now, as a widow, she piously affects great sorrow as she 
sits in her pew at church. Drawing her black mourning cloak 
partially in front of her face to avoid detection, she takes quick 
sidelong glances at the men around to see which is the most 
muscular or the broadest in the shoulders. For the benefit of 
her late husband's friends she has a sopping wet sponge "for wa" 
concealed in the folds of her copious cloak, which she squeezes 
at intervals on her cheeks. She has a lover who, at a given signal, 
will visit her discreetly without damage to her reputation, and 
many other casual friends who come and go. Indeed, she says: 

Thar is no liffand leid so law of degre 
That sail me luf unluffit, I am so loik hertit; 

And gif his lust so be lent into my lyre quhit, 

That he be lost or with me lig, his lif sail nocht danger. 

(497-500) 
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Her "pity" is extended to all. 

The wives applaud the Wedo's disquisition, and the bibulous 
trio continue to cool their mouths with comforting drinks until 
morning. Then, amid joyous birdsong and the trill of the brook, 
the sweet scent of the grass and the glitter of rain-drops, they go 
home to rest, while the poet passes into "a plesand arber" to 
record their conversation. 

The poet's own attitude throughout the poem seems to be 
entirely neutral. Although some critics 22 would like to justify 
their uneasy enjoyment of the poem by seeing in it moral condem¬ 
nation of the ladies' behaviour and way of life, it is really neither 
moral nor immoral, but amoral: the facts are presented, a comic 
contrast is produced, and the reader may judge of it as he pleases. 
The poet's own delight in his composition lies in tricking his 
reader (or audience) into the expectation of one set of values - 
those appertaining to amour courtois - and then unexpectedly 
introducing a contrasting set of values, or attitudes, which could 
hardly be more materialistic, unscrupulous and self-seeking and 
which are presented as bare, uninhibited "human nature. " At the 
end of the poem, after mockingly reintroducing amour courtois 
trappings and conventions, he laughingly poses his question, a 
demande d'amour : 

Of thir thre wantoun wiffis, that I haif writtin heir, 
Quhilk wald ye waill to your wif, gif ye suld wed one? 

(529-530) 


and sits back to observe the shocked reaction. 

If we discount the early Scottish alliterative prophecies, 23 
most of which are in any case short and show hesitant traces of 
rhyme, this poem represents the only example of the sustained 
use in Scots of the alliterative long line without rhyme. Of 
Dunbar's other alliterative poems, The Flyting - strictly speak¬ 
ing not structurally alliterative at all but copiously alliterated - 
is composed in rhymed octaves of iambic pentameter; and "Kynd 
Kittok, " uncertainly attributed to him, is written in the rhymed 
stanza with bob-and-wheel popular among the writers of the old 
Northern alliterative romances and very similar, but not identical, 
to that used in The Pistill of Susan. 

Dunbar's handling of the alliterative long line in the Tretis 
shows the rhythmical mastery and alliterative opulence which we 
would expect of him. Some of his lines have five, rather than 
the normal four, stressed syllables, three or more of which may 
alliterate, as in: 
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Besyd ane gudlie grein garth, full of gay flouris, 

Hegeit, of ane huge hicht, with hawthorne treis. (3-4) 

But this use of a five-stress line is not uncommon in fourteenth- 
century alliterative poems. It can be observed in The Pistill of 
Susan , 24 and even Sir Gawain and the Green Knight has lines 
which may be felt to contain five stressed syllables, as: 

A spetos sparse to expoun in spelle, quoso my 3 t. (209) 

Often syllables which are unstressed, or which have only a 
secondary stress, also alliterate: 

So glitterit as the gold wer thair glorius gilt tre"ssis. 

(19) 

This, again, is common practice in the earlier alliterative romances. 
Very frequently Dunbar imitates a device particularly character¬ 
istic of the alliterative Morte Arthure , the carrying over of the 
same alliterating sound from line to line, often for as many as 
four lines together: 

Quhen that the chuf wald me chid, with girnand chaftis, 

I wald him chuk, cheik and chyn, and cheris him so mekill, 
That his cheif chymys he had chevist to my sone, 

Suppos the churll wes sane chaist, or the child wes gottin. 

(290-293) 

Indeed, throughout the last section of the poem (51 1 -530) Dunbar 
adopts a system of alliterating on the same sound in pairs of con¬ 
secutive lines. Double alliteration within the line (usually in the 
form aa bb) can also be seen. Occasionally the terminal words of 
consecutive lines alliterate independently of the main alliteration, 
at times producing an effect close to pararhyme: 


And of thir fair wlonkes, tua weddit war with lordis , 
Ane wes ane wedow, I wis, wantoun of laitis■ (36-37) 

Other pairs of terminal words similarly alliterated are meikill / 
maik (60-61), chekis / chaftis (107-108), wambe / will (131-132), 
fader / fair (279-280), lufe / lang (457-458), mony / mekle (473-474), 
finger / fas son (490-491). Sometimes the initial sound of the 
terminal word in one line becomes the dominant alliterating sound 
in the next, as in lines 170-171 and lines 173-174. This achieves 
metrically a type of "run-on" effect and establishes a smooth 
uninterrupted flow of the verse. 
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To speak of the poem's technical devices scarcely does justice, 
however, to Dunbar's command of a rich variety of alliterative 
effects. His resourcefulness in suiting the sound to the sense is 
equal to that of the best alliterative poets that precede him. What 
could better convey the impression of speech thickened by alcohol 
than the line: 

Thay wauchtit at the wicht wyne and waris out wourdis 

(39) 

with its throaty stressed syllables waucht - and wicht ? Elsewhere 
Dunbar can use alliteration and rhythmical pattern to create a 
soothingly sweet languid atmosphere: 

The soft sowch of the swyr and soune of the stremys. 

The sueit savour of the sward and singing of foulis, 

Myght confort ony creatur of the kyn of Adam . . . 

(519-521) 

In sharp contrast to this is his use of alliteration with brutal 
incisiveness in the wives' indictments of their various husbands, 
where, combined with the more colloquial language, it serves to 
emphasize the contempt of the speaker: 

Quhen schaiffyne is that aid schalk with a scharp rasour, 
He schowis one me his schevill mouth and schedis my 
lippis; 

And with his hard hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis, 
That as a glemand gleyd glowis my chaftis. (105-108) 

And so I did him despise, I spittit quhen I saw 
That super spendit evill spreit, spulyeit of all vertu. 

(396-397) 

In the latter example, from the Wedo's diatribe, the contemptuous 
emphasis is further enhanced by the fact that the alliteration is on 
sp , the succession of words beginning with these consonants pro¬ 
ducing the effect of spitting. 

Effective use of alliteration thus heightens the contempt 
expressed by the three women in the central part of the poem. At 
the beginning and end of the poem Dunbar achieves his literary 
purpose less by means of alliteration as a technical device than 
by the suggestive aid of the whole alliterative long line, which is 
deployed in so traditional a manner that allusion to earlier Northern 
alliterative poems (especially the serious romances or those with 
a heroic colouring) is felt to be implicit. The contrast between 
the contempt of the central portion of the poem and the courtly 
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romance associations and values conjured up by the delicate 
descriptions of the ladies and their surroundings at the beginning 
and end is one fully intended by Dunbar and fully calculated. In the 
descriptions which precede and follow the women's scathing 
portrayals of their husbands his use of the alliterative long line is 
strongly allusive simply because, as the parallels quoted further 
on (pp. 45 -46 ) tend to suggest, he is using it in a way that harks 
back to an earlier period, specifically that of the alliterative 
revival of the second half of the fourteenth century and the early 
fifteenth century. No other Scottish poet of his day used it in this 
way, 25 and such use may even have been regarded by his con¬ 
temporaries as consciously archaic. His use of the alliterative 
long line in the central portion of the poem is, on the other hand, 
thoroughly contemporary, and recalls the use of alliteration, 
whether in the form of the alliterative long line or not, for flytings. 
The parts of the poem which are therefore most strongly reminiscent 
of, and linked to, the older tradition are the opening and concluding 
sections. 


Before looking further at the aspects of the poem which 
reflect the tradition of alliterative poetry, it is necessary to take 
a look at the Chaucerian view of the poem - not, I would maintain, 
because the two approaches to the poem by way of literary influence, 
the "alliterative" and the Chaucerian, are incompatible, but because 
the Chaucerian view, alone and unmodified, is too limited and may 
lead to a one-sided appraisal of the poem as a whole. This view, 
to put it in its baldest form, is the one that the poem owes its 
genesis to the Wife of Bath. 26 There are subsidiary arguments 
for Chaucerian influence, 27 but this is the most imposing. An 
approach to The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo via Chaucer 
would therefore involve a comparison of that poem with The 
Prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale, together with, perhaps, some 
additional reference to the Tale itself. 28 

There is admittedly a definite correspondence between 
Dunbar's ladies and Chaucer's Wife, particularly in respect of 
their garrulous confidences and the subject of these confidences - 
their marriage relationships. Dr Baxter rightly notes that the two 
widows share a love of pilgrimages and dense throngs of people 2 ^ - 
for, it should be added, precisely the same reason: "for to se, 
and eek for to be seye / Of lusty folk" ( Prologue , 552-553). It may 
also be mentioned that the first wife's method of extracting "gifts" 
from her husband is exactly that employed by the Wife of Bath. 2 ® 

All the ladies enjoy gossiping, drinking and wearing fine clothes. 
They all, too, share a desire to keep a provident second string to 
their bows; and the Wedo's water sponge for woe is a delightful 
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extension of the Wife of Bath's counterfeited grief on the death of 
her fourth husband. Yet these obvious and not inconsiderable 
resemblances should not blind us to the many differences. 

Dunbar's trio, particularly the Wedo, possess a much higher 
degree of cynical sophistication than the Wife of Bath, and this is 
evidenced in their attitudes towards themselves. They know what 
they are about: they know what they pass for and what they actually 
are, how great the difference is and exactly what, in material 
terms, it is worth to them. The outward appearance is a matter 
of calculated policy and nothing more. Indeed they may well be 
compared with La Vieille in Jean de Meun's satirical continuation 
of Le Roman de la Rose . 31 Her advice to Bel Acueil is that a 
woman should have several lovers, preserving her liberty as far 
as possible, and should plunder them until they have nothing left 
to give. These precepts are surely diligently upheld and followed 
by Dunbar's Wedo, who in cynicism and depth of depravity is a 
kindred spirit to La Vieille. Except in her consciousness of social 
status, in which respect she resembles the Wife of Bath, Dunbar's 
Wedo is much closer in conception to Jean de Meun's La Vieille. 

With the Wife of Bath, by contrast, we cannot be sure that 
she understands herself half so well. She is naturally conscious 
of her tricks and wiles, her matrimonial deceits, her strategy of 
using attack as the best method of defence when dealing with a 
jealous husband; but her devious rationalisations of the married 
state, and of marrying five times over, within the accepted tenets 
of Christian morality, do not testify to a high degree of self- 
knowledge. She is conscious here only of an ill-defined unease. 

So it may be said that while we are given the clues to her person¬ 
ality, she does not always realize her own pretensions and motives. 
She is not as grasping and materialistic as Dunbar's ladies, because 
to some extent, as I think we are meant to feel, she finds the battle 
for supremacy in marriage exhilarating. She enjoys such tussles 
and the sense of power they give her as much for their own sake 
as for what she can gain from them. Moreover, she is not against 
marriage as an institution; on the contrary, though widowed five 
times, she cries welcome to the sixth husband "whan that evere he 
shal" (45). Surprising, in view of the impression given by her of 
a history of almost uninterrupted marital strife, is her conviction 
that peace, harmony, fidelity and love are attainable in a marriage 
relationship, if the wife has a real affection for the husband and 
the husband is wise enough to give the wife her way. It is this 
belief which sets her apart from the other women, who regard their 
marriages as, at best, a miserable constraint. This conviction 
is illustrated in her Tale , which serves as an exemplum of the 
thesis propounded in her Prologue that the woman should be granted 
the sovereignty in marriage, and which shows the Loathly Lady 
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becoming both fair and faithful when she is assured by the Knight 
that the conjugal sovereignty is safely in her hands. It is also 
realized, if the triumphant claim made by the Wife at the end of 
her "preamble" can be regarded as truthful, in her relationship 
with her fifth husband, Jankyn, to whom, after she gains the 
"maistrie, " she is, she says, always kind and faithful, as he to 
her. (One wonders, however, why, being half her age, twenty to 
her forty, when they were first wed, he should have succumbed to 
mortality first, and whether his view of the relationship would have 
supported hers.) The Wife is an extreme feminist in her assertion 
of women's rights, and particularly of women's sexual rights; but, 
though by her own admission unable to resist a "good felawe" (618), 
she is not as wantonly promiscuous as the Wedo, whose account of 
her licentious "parties, " at which she keeps all her lovers and 
admirers happy more or less simultaneously, might have staggered 
even the Wife. There is in this depiction of erotic fulfilment nothing 
like the one-for-one relationship which, as her Tale reveals, is 
the romantic- ideal to which the Wife of Bath aspires. Indeed, in 
general Chaucer's Wife of Bath impresses us as being a little 
gentler - more digressive, verbose and "bookish" (even if only 
superficially so, through the influence of the scholarly Jankyn) - 
than Dunbar's- wives and Wedo. The latter are witch-like 32 and 
so full of the venom which vents itself in the barbarously savage 
portrayals of their respective spouses that there seems no room 
left in them for more kindly feelings; and it is to be doubted 
whether, corroded as they are by frustration, malice and ill-will, 
any of them is capable of experiencing a love raised above the 
level of purely sensual gratification. Whatever their outward 
aspect, they are "kene, inconstant, and cruell of mynd" (260). 

The Wife of Bath's Tale reflects her comparative gentleness. 
On a first impression, a story out of Arthurian romance with 
elements of fairy mythology might be thought totally inappropriate 
for such a personage, whose ebullient and occasionally lewd 
outspokenness leads one to expect the coarse realism of a fabliau 
such as The Miller's Tale . 33 But a considered reading of the 
Tale reveals the complete aptness not merely of the theme but also 
of the treatment which it receives, and of the attitudes which 
permeate the subject-matter. From the satire on friars and their 
lechery at the beginning - in keeping as it is with her interest in 
sexual matters - to the plea at the end for "Housbondes meeke, 
yonge, and fressh abedde" (1259) we never for one moment lose 
sight of the fact that the Wife of Bath is the teller. We are hardly 
given the feeling of being transported into the realm of Arthurian 
romance, so strongly do middle-class feelings and attitudes 
dominate. The hag is, for most of her speech, the Wife herself, 
especially in her indignant voicing of contempt for upper-class 
pretensions to gentility which are founded on nothing but "old 
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richesse" (1110). While the Knight nominally lives in "kyng 
Arthures hous" (1089), the hag' s reference to his house in line 
1225 immediately conjures up a picture of bourgeois domesticity. 
And the Wife's attitude of practical-minded middle-class scepti¬ 
cism towards fairies virtually puts to rout the fairy elements in 
the story. It is also noticeable that, despite the love content of the 
story, courtly love concepts are entirely absent; from this we 
may, I think, legitimately infer both that the Wife of Bath has no 
truck with such highfalutin aristocratic nonsense and that she is 
of slightly lower social rank than the Wedo, who looks down upon 
the "bastard blude" (312) of her merchant husband, and whose 
facetious reference to the terms of courtly love shows her 
familiarity with the code. 34 It is evident that Chaucer has been 
at especial pains throughout to make the tale conform to his image 
of the teller. Consequently, we would not be rash in attributing 
the romanticism of the Tale , the vulnerable sentimental belief in 
the possibility of marrying and living "happily ever after" (see 
lines 1257-58), to the Wife herself. It is this hopeful, positive 
and endearing facet of her character that most clearly distinguishes 
her from Dunbar's embittered cynics, who are all, to say the 
least, disenchanted where marriage is concerned. Dame Alys, in 
the main a more orthodox and conventional individual than they, 
cares a great deal for her public image and social status as things 
valuable in themselves, whereas they regard them chiefly as 
necessary means to an end. Perhaps the subtlety of Chaucer's 
narration of her self-revelations in the Prologue lies in the way 
in which he lets us know her areas of self-ignorance, while 
simultaneously holding the candle to them through her own words. 
Browning's technique is closer to Chaucer's than is Dunbar's. 35 


Another approach to the Tretis is that made by way of direct, 
or indirect, French influence, with particular reference to literary 
genre. Janet Smith in The French Background of Middle Scots 
Literature sees the poem as basically in the tradition of the Old 
French lyric form of the chanson de mal mariee, which Dunbar 
uses in a new way. 36 One of the latest views on Dunbar, that held 
by Denton Fox in his chapter "The Scottish Chaucerians, " is an 
extension of this. Professor Fox believes that Dunbar's poetry 
"stands in a special and almost parasitic relationship to the 
traditional genres, " his poems often being "parodies or near¬ 
parodies. " He sees the Tretis in particular as parodying "among 
other things" a chanson d'aventure , a chanson de mal mariee and 
a demande d'amour . He goes on to say that "Dunbar expects his 
readers to be acquainted with the traditional genres and themes, 
and to appreciate his novel rehandling of them. " 37 There is much 
truth in this, but I would like to extend the application of the 
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statement. "Among other things" Dunbar also parodies the typical 
outlook, technique and phraseology of the alliterative romance and 
epic-romance which by the late fifteenth century were all but 
extinct; and again he assumes a knowledge of these older forms on 
the part of his audience. Indeed, this is really the most funda¬ 
mental parody in his poem. 

My contention, then, is that the poem belongs within the 
alliterative tradition in more ways than by virtue of its metrical 
form. It is my purpose to establish a significant line of influence 
between it and Pearl by pointing out a hitherto unnoticed link. 

First, however, I shall briefly summarize the views of a writer 
who came close to stumbling upon the connection. 

Agnes Mure Mackenzie, writing in 1933, felt most forcibly 
certain similarities between the poetry of the Scots makars and 
Pearl , and voiced the daring and original view that: 

whoever wrote The Pearl , was, far more than Chaucer, 
the forerunner of the fifteenth-century Scots poets 
commonly but for the most part absurdly known as the 
Scots Chaucerians. 38 

She goes on to say that, although Dunbar and the writer of Pearl 
are greatly dissimilar in temperament: 

their literary methods, and tastes, are closely alike, 
and do not at all resemble those of Chaucer except in 
one or two points that they and Chaucer share with 
their age at large. 39 

For her the poetic diction and extraordinary metrical intricacy of 
Pearl anticipate the bejewelled aureate diction and comparable 
metrical intricacy of many of Dunbar's poems, while the com¬ 
bination, in Pearl , of "frank homely realism with delight in 
splendour, in gorgeousness of decoration" strikes her as especially 
characteristic of the Middle Scots poets also. 40 

Unfortunately, Miss Mackenzie does not support her argu¬ 
ment by detailed illustration and analysis: she simply expresses 
it in the form of generalized personal observations and impressions 
which, by themselves, are unlikely to convince the sceptical. 

Some unsubstantiated statements weaken the remainder of her 
criticism in the same chapter, so that it is perhaps not surprising 
that her views have never been taken up by later writers for fuller 
exploration. 
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What is extraordinary, however, is that, although Agnes 
Mackenzie mentally connects Pearl and the Tretis , 41 she fails to 
see the vital link between these two poems provided by the anony¬ 
mous Scots lyric "Quhen Tayis bank wes blumyt brycht. 1,42 To be 
sure, she names "Tayis Bank" in another chapter as being one of 
several Scottish lyrics in which "the harmonised pattern of verse, 
the descant of alliteration or internal rhyme laid over the main 
form of the stanza, in a manner that goes back to the Pearl , " may 
be seen. 43 Yet she does not notice the full extent of the connection 
between "Tayis Bank" and Pearl and she fails to observe correspond¬ 
ences between "Tayis Bank" and parts of Dunbar's Tretis . This 
neglected evidence, though slight, may suggest the way in which 
fourteenth-century alliterative poetry influenced the Scottish poets 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. What I hope to show is, 
first, that "Tayis Bank" was partly inspired by Pearl ; secondly, 
that the Tretis was influenced by "Tayis Bank"; and, thirdly, that 
some elements of Dunbar's poetry may, in fact, be traceable back 
to Pearl . 

It is generally accepted that Pearl was written £. 1360-95. 44 
Some difficulty lies in proving that "Tayis Bank" is earlier in date 
than the Tretis. I have conjectured a date of £. 1500 for the latter 
poem. 45 "Tayis Bank" is assignable to the early years of the reign 
of James IV, provided that the usual interpretation of the poem 
remains undisputed. A likely date would then be a few years prior 
to the death of Margaret Drummond, the King's favourite mistress 
and subject of the poem, in 15 0 2 , 46 and prior also to the commence¬ 
ment of negotiations in 1501 for the marriage between James and 
Margaret Tudor, solemnized in 1503. 47 About 1496 might be a 
reasonable assumption, since it would appear that the King saw a 
good deal of Margaret Drummond at Stirling Castle that year, and 
the following year she bore him a child. 48 But the poem may be 
even earlier, as internal evidence suggests that Margaret Drummond 
was living at Stobhall, one of the seats of her father, Sir John 
Drummond, at the time of composition. If such tentative dating 
seems to afford but flimsy evidence for the correct chronological 
sequence of the two poems, there is at least one sound additional 
reason for supposing "Tayis Bank" anterior to the Tretis . 49 


"Tayis Bank" conforms exactly to Janet Smith's definition of 
the French reverdie : "a simple spring song without any story, 
telling only of spring and of the poet's lady. " 3,3 Perhaps if we view 
it in this light we shall regard it less as an "ingenious and some¬ 
what laboured exercise, " 51 "frigid in its grace, " 52 and more as 
a joyful paean to spring, with substantial powers of evocation. The 
lyric conveys a harmony of mood and setting, and the best parts of 
the poem are in no way spoilt by the artificiality of the form. 53 
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The poem is written in the first person, seemingly from the 
King's point of view. The poet rides out on a glorious May morning 
alongside the river Tay. The bank is bright with opened flowers; 
the merle (blackbird) is in full throat; and the poet is himself moved 
to sing by the sights and sounds around him. He hides himself in 
a holly-tree (the Scottish counterpart of the French hawthorn, and 
surely no less uncomfortable) beneath the bank. He describes how 
the sun shines above the bright shaws, making a patch of sunlight 
beside him, and how in his bed of flowers on the bank he falls 
asleep. Then follows, perhaps surprisingly, a further description 
of his natural surroundings as seen in his dream - the fresh 
colourful flowers with their bright dew-drop pendants ("schakeris") 
which form a shining curtain to his bower, the red sun rising 
behind parallel ridges of cloud, the songs of lark, nightingale and 
the cheerful shrill-voiced mavis (thrush), the flowers in the coppice, 
the fish in the river, the deer running through the brushwood. 

Even the woodbine twining itself around the branches of the trees, 
symbolic of the passing of winter "with his wallowand [withering] 
wynd, " is noted by the poet with a characteristically Scottish feeling 
for winter's woes. His gaze lowers, and alone under a tree he 
sees so beautiful a lady that it would be a sheer miracle to find 
her match on earth. Several stanzas follow extolling the lady's 
beauty in conventional medieval fashion. These stanzas are the 
most stilted in the piece because the sentiment and treatment are 
stereotyped and the verse is more than elsewhere filled out with 
tags (for example, "on lyve, " "on a land," "be sic fyve," "I dar 
warrand" - all from the seventh stanza). There are, however, 
one or two effective touches: the flowers which before seemed 
shining and bright now dwindle to a pale insignificance beside her, 
and appear bleached and "blue. " In the eleventh stanza the poet 
compares his lady with the pearl and the diamond - conventional 
comparisons certainly, which seem to owe their origin to the 
medieval lapidaries, but despite the conventionality of the meta¬ 
phor the lines - 

This myld, meik, mansuet Mergrit, 

This perle polist most quhyt (81-82) - 

would seem to suggest that the lady's name is Margaret. 

The poet then attempts to approach her, but she retires 
within a resplendent castle. But the poet's attention is so engrossed 
by the paradise of natural sights and sounds around him that he is 
not particularly disappointed, and he remains on his bank to listen 
to the birds. A final stanza of riotous description concludes the 
poem, the poet achieving a rapport with his surroundings ("Joy 
wes within and joy without, /Vnder that wlonkest waw"), while the 
last line gives us the clue to the lady's identity and the location - 
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Stobschaw - presumably the name given to the woods surrounding 
Stobhall, seat of Sir John Drummond, the father of Margaret 
Drummond. The line (69) - 

Scho mycht haif confort king or knycht - 

is also taken to confirm the interpretation that the poem is about 
the King's mistress. 

We are never told at the end of the poem whether the poet 
awakes from his sleep. I shall comment on the significance of 
this inconsistency in a moment. 

In spite of the dissimilarity in type of poem and, for that 
matter, quality of poetry - Pearl being an elegy for a lost daughter 
incorporating a large body of theological argument which ultimately 
brings a certain amount of relief to the anguished Dreamer, and 
"Tayis Bank" a joyous lyric of a mere 120 lines - the points of 
comparison between the two poems are numerous. The most 
striking correspondence is the Pearl=Margaret equation in both. 

The Dreamer's little daughter is also a Pearl, or Margaret, and 
attempts have been made to identify her with an actual child. 56 
Metrically, as Agnes Mure Mackenzie has observed, the poems 

S7 

are similar in their combination of metre, alliteration and rhyme. 
There is a similar use of bright concrete descriptive detail, seen 
with an eye for colour. Perhaps more noteworthy are the river 
setting and the use of the dream-framework in both poems. 

What seems to have happened is that the poet of "Tayis Bank, " 
who must have been someone fairly conversant with the earlier 
alliterative verse of the North-West Midlands, commissioned to 
write a poem in praise of Margaret Drummond, made the usual 
medieval connection Margaret=marguarite=pearl, which naturally 
brought to mind the poem Pearl about an earlier Margaret or 
Margery. Once the poem was suggested to his mind he allowed it 
to influence his own composition. Thus it comes about that, 
although the device of the dream-vision is entirely superfluous to 
his needs, he makes his watcher on the bank fall asleep (16). The 
lady is seen in a dream and not in reality, and yet the dream and 
the reality merge into one because the watcher never wakes up. 

The device of the dream-vision is made further redundant by the 
watcher's care, presumably to avoid detection, to hide in a holly- 
tree before falling asleep (11-12), in a manner which suggests that 
what is to follow will be an eye-witness account of what he sees 
rather than a dream. The natural description given before and 
after he falls asleep follows on uninterruptedly, so we are forced 
to conclude that the matter of falling asleep is so much a part of 
the model in the poet's mind that he has failed to see its irrelevance 
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for his own subject. Unwittingly he has allowed himself to be 
influenced by the dream-framework of Pearl . 

This influence is suggested by a number of details common 
to both poems. The Dreamer in Pearl falls asleep on the flowery 
grave-mound ("floury flajt" - literally, flowery stretch of turf) of 
his little daughter. In "Tayis Bank" the watcher falls asleep on a 
"bed of blumes, " and we have to pause and think a little before we 
realize that this is nothing more nor less than the flowery bank 

CO 

which he has just described. Both poems follow a similar 
sequence: in Pearl a description of the child's grave-mound with 
its bright flowers and rich spices is followed, after the Dreamer 
falls asleep, by a description of the Dreamland with its forest, 
fruit and birds; the Dreamer comes to a river; paradise, it seems 
to him, is on the other side (137-138) and he ardently longs to cross 
he walks along by the river and, finally, at the foot of a cliff 
opposite he sees his own little Pearl; he describes her radiant 
appearance. In "Tayis Bank" a brief description of the brightly- 
flowered river bank is followed, after the watcher falls asleep, 
first by a more detailed description of his immediate surroundings 
and then by a description of the birdsong and the woods by the river. 
Then and only then does he notice his lady "vnder the lusty lynd. " 

A description of her follows. Possibly significant, though trite, 
are the lines: 

So angelik vnder the air 

Neuir wicht I saw with E (63-64), 

which bring to mind the "angel-hauyng” (754) of Pearl. Of greater 
significance are the several comparisons towards the end of the 
poem of the lady's castle and Stobschaw with paradise or heaven 
(see 11. 91-92; 97; 103). These recall the vision of the New 
Jerusalem at the end of Pearl . The unapproachability of the loved 
one in each poem provides another correspondence. Finally, line 
69 of "Tayis Bank, " quoted above, may be thought to recall the 
opening line of Pearl . 

On the whole, any attempt to trace verbal resemblances 
between the two poems is a futile and pointless task. They are 
written a century apart in two quite distinct dialects of English, 
the North-West Midland and Middle Scots, and the two poets under¬ 
standably show different dialectal preferences in their choice of 
words, even for such common natural features as river, forest. 

The Pearl poet uses the words water , strem , broke to denote 
"river. " The Scottish poet uses riuer, which to the Pearl poet can 
denote something different though related - the meadows along the 
bank of a stream. 59 The Pearl poet uses wod , fryth , foreste , 
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holtewode 3 to denote "forest, woodlands"; the Scottish poet, while 
also using firth , for rest and woddis , prefers schawis . One does 
not therefore expect to prove a connection between the poems by 
means of verbal analysis. The strength of the argument for 
influence must rest on similarities of subject and treatment, and 
on the curious anomaly of the dream-device in "Tayis Bank. " 

The connection between "Tayis Bank" and The Tretis of the 
Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo is easier to establish because 
Dunbar actually borrows lines from the former poem. It appears 
that he knew it by heart. 60 The introductory and end portions of 
the Tretis (specifically lines 1-40 and 511 -522) plainly draw on 
"Tayis Bank. " It is evident that the latter poem is an earlier 
composition than the former. For "Tayis Bank" is a straight¬ 
forward paean and eulogy, the Tretis a satire; and, while it is 
unlikely that someone wishing to eulogize a lady in a sincere fashion 
would borrow from a poem like the Tretis , it is perfectly credible 
that Dunbar might wish to satirize the conventional courtly view of 
woman by adopting as a framework some of the descriptive detail 
of a poem like "Tayis Bank. " We may feel reasonably sure then 
that, although a precise dating of the poems has so far proved 
impossible, they are correctly placed in relation to one another. 

The introductory and end portions of the Tretis are largely 
composed of description of natural scenery, sounds and scents - 
flowers, birdsong, dew, the noise of a river, and so on - similar 
to that in "Tayis Bank, " and in both poems such description pro¬ 
vides the framework for description of a lady or ladies (and, in 
Dunbar's poem, their conversation). With Dunbar the intent is 
satirical, but he carefully veils his satirical purpose at the 
beginning and end to make its effect the more devastating. His 
eavesdropper listens for a while beneath a holly-tree, before 
taking up more permanent occupation of a thick hawthorn hedge. 

This holly-tree is described in exactly the same words as the one 
which screens the watcher in "Tayis Bank": 

"Tayis Bank": Ane holene, hevinly hewit grene (11) 

Tretis : ane holyn hevinlie grein hewit (11) 

Only the word order differs, the alliterative long line adopting the 
more natural syntax. The adjective "heynd" (pleasant, sheltering), 
applied to the leaves which shelter Dunbar's eavesdropper (14), 
also echoes the adverb "heyndly" used in a similar connection to 
express the same idea in "Tayis Bank" (12). Lines 30-33 of the 
Tretis correspond very closely in idea and expression to lines 23- 
24 and 19-20 of "Tayis Bank": 
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"Tayis Bank": Arrayit with a rich vardour 

Of natouris werkis new. (23-24) 

Ourfret with mony fair fresch flour, 
Helsum of hevinly hew . . . (19-20) 

Tretis ; Arrayit ryallie about with mony rich 

vardour, 

That nature full nobillie annamalit with 
flouris 

Off alkin hewis under hevin, that ony 
heynd knew. 

Fragrant, all full of fresche odour fynest 
of smell. (30-33) 

A slighter resemblance may be detected between lines 512-513 of 
the Tretis and lines 29-31 of "Tayis Bank, " though here Dunbar 
has assimilated and reorganized his source-material more fully. 
Again, line 515 of the Tretis is reminiscent of line 21 of "Tayis 
Bank" ("Silver schouris doune schuke as the schene cristall"; 

"With schakeris of the schene dew schour"). The same phenomenon 
of birds shouting is expressed in both poems and here the verbal 
resemblances are much too close for coincidence: 

"Tayis Bank": (i) The mirthfull maveiss merriest 

Schill schowttit throw the schawis. 

(31-32) 

(ii) The schene birdis full schill cowth 
schowt 

Into that semly schaw . . . 

(115-116) 

Tretis: And berdis schoutit in schaw with thair 

schill notis ... 61 (516) 

The sentiment of lines 519-522 of the Tretis may also be compared 
with that of lines 97-104 and 7-8 of "Tayis Bank. " After carefully 
checking Dunbar's other poems I have been able to note what may 
possibly be further traces of the influence of "Tayis Bank" in 
"The Thrissil and the Rois, " "The Goldyn Targe, " and in "Gladethe 
thoue Queyne of Scottis Regioun" (probably by Dunbar). 62 Some of 
the similarities are, however, almost certainly due to common 
conventions and the stock imagery of the period. 

The evidence leaves little doubt of the direct influence of 
"Tayis Bank" on the Tretis , and hence of the indirect influence 
of Pearl on Dunbar's poem. May we not legitimately conclude, 
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then, that something of Dunbar's method of describing natural 
settings, not only in this poem but in others too - natural settings 
which, interestingly, are never very naturalistically portrayed - 
goes back to Pearl ? The "natural" scenery in Pearl is supernatural 
in its brightness, beauty, freshness and intensity. Dunbar's 
descriptions, although different in kind, possess a comparable 
"unnatural" intensity, at times a hard bejewelled brilliance, as in 
these extracts from "The Goldyn Targe": 

The rosis yong, new spreding of thair knopis, 

War powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis, 

Throu bemes rede birnyng as ruby sperkis; 

The skyes rang for schoutyng of the larkis. 

The purpur hevyn, our scailit in silvir sloppis, 

Ourgilt the treis, branchis, lef, and barkis. (22-27) 

The cristall air, the sapher firmament. 

The ruby skyes of the orient, 

Kest beriall bemes on emerant bewis grene; 

The rosy garth depaynt and redolent, 

With purpur, azure, gold, and goulis gent. . . (37-41) 

The roch agayn the rivir resplendent 

As low enlumynit all the leves schene. (44-45) 

It would be difficult to find a parallel for this kind of jewelled 
brilliance, superlative in its own way, in Chaucer. It is possible, 
moreover, that the dream-vision framework, used by Dunbar in 
his allegories "The Goldyn Targe" and "The Thrissil and the Rois, " 
came to him through "Tayis Bank" from Pearl ; the necessity for 
a debt to Chaucer is not as obvious as some critics think. 

Should it be thought that the likenesses between "Tayis Bank" 
and the Tretis attest to common authorship rather than influence, 
it will be seen that the argument for the influence of Pearl on these 
poems is in no way weakened. If Dunbar himself wrote "Tayis 
Bank, " as is remotely possible, it is almost certain that he had a 
direct acquaintance with Pearl . It is probable indeed that he had 
a wide acquaintance with alliterative poetry, and he may even have 
read (or heard) Sir Gawain and the Green Knight . His handling of 
the description of his three ladies, with its careful attention to 
details of dress and coiffure, is a faithful reproduction of the 
alliterative technique: 

So glitterit as the gold wer thair glorius gilt tressis, 

Quhill all the gressis did gleme of the glaid hewis; 

Kemmit was thair cleir hair, and curiouslie sched 

Attour thair schulderis doun schyre, schyning full bricht; 
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With curches, cassin thair abone, of kirsp cleir and thin: 
Thair mantillis grein war as the gress that grew in May 
sessoun, 

Fetrit with thair quhyt fingaris about thair fair sydis . . . 

(19-25) 

There is a suspicion of laughter in his use of the colour green for 
the ladies' dress. Was he thinking, possibly, of the description of 
the Green Knight and his horse, also as "grene as )>e gres" (235) ? 
And does not the description of the table loaded with wine-cups poke 
a little fun at the solemn banquet scenes so common in alliterative 
poetry: 64 


Ane cumlie tabil coverit wes befoir tha cleir ladeis, 

With ryalle cowpis apon rawis full of ryche wynis. (34-35) 

Earlier alliterative poetry provides other parallels to parts 
of Dunbar's poem. For example, the introduction and conclusion 
of the Tretis are not unreminiscent of the beginning of the alliter¬ 
ative dream-debate poem Death and Liffe, 65 a late fourteenth- 
century or early fifteenth-century work, where the dreamer takes 
a similar pleasure in the natural scenery around him: 

Methought itt lenghtened my liffe to looke on the bankes. 
Then among the fayre [fjlowers I [f Jettled me to sitt, 
Vnder a huge hawthorne jsat hore was of blossomee; 

I bent my backe to the bole, & blenched to the streames. 
Thus prest I [ope]ce [on] the [prayere] greene, 

For breme of the birds & breath of the fflowers: 

& what for waching & wakinge & wandering about. 

In my seate where I sate I sayed a-sleepe . . . (29-36) 

The points of resemblance are few but obvious, common elements 
being flowers and their scent, birdsong, streams (plural in each 
case; compare Tretis , 1. 519), and the "huge hawthorne" (compare 
Tretis , 1. 4). Line 29 may be compared with the Tretis , 11. 519- 
522, as being similar in thought, while 11. 33-36 are comparable 
both in sense and construction to the Tretis , 11. 7-9. 

Moreover, part of the final description of the joyous singing 
of the birds and the sound of the streams in the Tretis (517-522) 
closely recalls a similar, though differently worded, passage in 
the alliterative Morte Arthure 66 which is itself not unlike the 
description of the Dreamland in Pearl : 

Alle the feulez thare fleschez, that flyez with wengez, 
ffore thare galede the gowke one greuez fulle lowde, 

Wyth alkyne gladchipe thay gladdene theme seluene: 
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Of the nyghtgale notez the noisez was swette, 

They threpide wyth the throstilles, thre hundreth at ones.' 
That whate swowynge of watyre, and syngynge of byrdez, 
It myghte salue hyme of sore, that sounde was neuere! 

(926-932) 

The last two lines of this quotation especially resemble lines 519- 
522 of the Tretis : 

The soft sowch of the swyr and soune of the stremys. 

The sueit savour of the sward and singing of foulis, 

Myght confort ony creatur of the kyn of Adam, 

And kindill agane his curage, thocht it wer cald sloknyt. 

These parallels are not quoted as evidence of Dunbar's direct 
indebtedness to either Death and Liffe or Morte Arthure ; what 
they do suggest most forcibly, however, is the extent to which he 
is working within the alliterative tradition in the opening and 
closing sections of his poem. In view of the observations that 
follow it is not unlikely, moreover, that Morte Arthure , with its 
warlike episodes and almost epic quality, was one of the poems 
Dunbar particularly had in mind when parodying the heroic virtues 
of alliterative romance. 

Professor Kinsley, in one of the best studies of the Tretis 
to date, notes the use of archaisms such as schalk , sege , leid, 
wlonk , birch Several of these would appear to derive from 
alliterative poetry, and, like the earlier alliterative poets, Dunbar 
has a wide range of synonyms for frequently required words like 
"man, " "bright, beautiful. " Ignoring the more opprobrious 
substitutes often used by the wives, one finds the following words 
for "man, person": persoun , heynd , man , leid , churll , berne , 
grome , fure, carle , schalk , freke, swane , chuf, page (used of a 
grown man to suggest his servility and low birth), syre , sege , 
wicht, creatur . The list is certainly not unimpressive and many 
an earlier poet might have envied such a stock of synonyms. Leid , 
berne , schalk , freke and sege do not seem to be part of the native 
Scots vocabulary and are almost certainly borrowed from the 
alliterative romances, perhaps with satirical purpose, because 
they formerly signified "man, warrior, knight, " with associations 
of courage and hardihood in battle, and they are here used in an 
entirely different context: 

I had a lufsummar leid my lust for to slokyn . . . (283) 

And I wer in a beid broght with berne that me likit . . . 

(23 7) 
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Quhen schaiffyne is that aid schalk with a scharp rasour 

(105) 

To hald a freke , quhill he faynt, may foly be calit. (210) 

Full mony semelyar sege wer service dois mak . . . 68 

_ (469) 

It is plain from the almost exclusive use of these words in such 
contexts as the above that they are being made to connote other 
manly qualities (or the lack of them) - notably "curage" in the 
sense in which the word is used by the wives (see, for instance, 

11. 67 and 215), as practised "in chalmir" rather than on the battle¬ 
field. This accords well with the view that the poem is parodying 
the older alliterative epic-romance, as well as mocking at courtly 
sentiment. In one place the usually meaningless tags of courtly 
alliterated poetry are used with deliberate sardonic sexual 
suggestion. The Wedo is discussing her public pose and secret 
solace, in the shape of a discreet lover: 

Thought I half cair, under cloke , the cleir day quhill 
nyght, 

Yit haif I solace, under serk, quhill the sone ryse. 69 

(470-471) 

Similar is the second wife's description of her impotent husband 
as "that syphyr [cipher] in bour" (184), bringing to mind such 
dead conventional courtly phrases as "burde in boure, and 

humorous in effect here because the tag "in bour" is given a 
different turn in a phrase applied to a man. The Wedo's description 
of her merchant husband as "gracelese one to goif [to gaze upon] " 
(393) recalls in the same way conventional phrases such as "semly 
on syht" 71 applied to a lover's lady. There can be little doubt of 
the deliberate intention behind the use of these phrases; Dunbar 
is always a meticulous artist. The effect achieved is, broadly, 
one of parody - not of the chanson de mal mariee and the demande 
d'amour so much as of the alliterative romance and epic-romance. 
At the same time, Dunbar satirically contrasts courtly poetical 
sentiment (in general) with the coarsest reality by means of simple 
juxtaposition, enjoying a huge joke at the expense of his court 
audience, so that his poem can boast the merit of a double cutting 
edge. 


There is, therefore, some justification for viewing Dunbar's 
poem in the light of the alliterative tradition. Dunbar has turned 
the resources of alliterative poetry to advantage in every con¬ 
ceivable way. On the stylistic level he uses alliteration for minor 
onomatopoeic effects and for biting emphasis in the wives' and 
Wedo's speeches. Such emphasis is similar to that in the 
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contemporary alliterated flytings. While reflecting contemporary 
alliterative usage, his poem is also linked with the older examples 
of the alliterative tradition by means of expert parody, which he 
manages in part simply by choice of theme and pungent contrast, 
through deploying the alliterative long line in an entirely traditional 
manner at the beginning and end of the poem, and in part by 
satirical use of conventional courtly phrases and of archaic terms 
taken from alliterative romances. As Professor Kinsley observes: 

the alliterative line is the formal base on which Dunbar's 
tonal contrast is developed between the conventional 
portraiture and 'enamellit termis' of the prologue, and 
the coarse sentiment and coarser expression of the 
monologues which follow. 7 ^ 

Thus the poem's debt to Chaucer, though important and 
considerable, is often exaggerated beyond helpfulnes s. Chaucer, 
like his Parson, is a Southerner and cannot "geeste 'rum, ram 
ruf' by lettre, " 7 ^ and the particular subtleties of Dunbar's poem 
are well outside his scope. It should not be forgotten, finally, 
that in some respects the poem is exclusively Scottish. Only in 
latitudes as far north as Edinburgh is there no real darkness 
between midnight and dawn on Midsummer's night. Above all, 
the diablerie and exuberant, irreverent humour of the whole 
conception are characteristically Scottish and characteristically 
Dunbar's. 
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1 Assuming him to be the author of The Kingis Quair ; his authorship is 
sometimes questioned. 

2 Gavin Douglas, The Aeneid , Prologue to Bk I, 1. 339. Selections from 
Gavin Douglas , ed. David F. C. Coldwell (Oxford, 1964), p. 10. 

3 William Dunbar, The Goldyn Targe , 1. 25 3. The Poems of William 
Dunbar , ed. W. Mackay Mackenzie (London, 1932), p. 119. 

4 Dr Kurt Wittig in his excellent work The Scottish Tradition in Literature 
(Edinburgh and London, 1958) is at especial pains to draw attention to the 
strong similarities between the Gaelic and Scots traditions. See, in 
particular, pp. 70-75 and 185-198. He puts the case for Gaelic influence 
convincingly. 

5 The most exhaustive study of French influence on the Middle Scots poets 
is that by Janet M. Smith: The French Background of Middle Scots 
Literature (Edinburgh and London, 1934). 

6 This may be defined as a formal poetic style, suited to the treatment of 
religious and courtly subjects, typically employing much newly coined 
Latinate diction - words such as "matutyne" (adj. , morning), "revest" 
(clothed), "redolent" (diffusing odour), "lucern" (lantern, light), "hodiern" 
(of today), "regyne" (queen), "matern" (as mother), "superne" (high), 
"sempitern" (lasting) and "mellifluate" (mellifluous). Dunbar's poem 
"Ane Ballat of Our Lady" ( Poems , ed. Mackenzie, pp. 160-162) is full 

of such Latinisms. These not only served to widen the range of the 
Scots tongue but were also thought to beautify and ennoble the sentiment. 
"Aureation" is often associated in descriptions with ornamental bejewelled 
imagery, artificial rather than naturalistic in character. 

7 See Denton Fox, "The Scottish Chaucerians, " Chaucer and Chaucerians : 
Critical Studies in Middle English Literature , ed. D.S. Brewer (London 
and Edinburgh, 1966), pp. 164 ff. for some interesting discussion of the 
term. 

8 Of the two textual sources of the poem the later is the Maitland Folio MS 
(£. 1570-86) in the Pepys Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
press-mark no. 2553, pages 81-96 of which contain a complete text of 
the poem. The poem was earlier published from the printing-press of 
Chepman and Myllar, probably in 1508, but unfortunately the sole 
surviving copy of this tract, now preserved in the National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, is incomplete and lacks the first 103 lines of the 
poem. This text has been admirably reproduced by the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society in their photo-facsimile The Chepman and Myllar 
Prints (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 177-189. A number of published texts of 
the poem are available, one of the best and most accessible being that of 
Mackenzie ( Poems , pp. 85-97). Throughout this article quotations from 
the Tretis (and other poems by Dunbar) are taken from Mackenzie. 

A- J. G. Mackay, Introduction, The Poems of William Dunbar , ed. John 
Small, STS, 3 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1893), I, cxlvi. 
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10 See, for example, Charles Elliott’s editorial introduction to Poems by 
Robert Henryson (Oxford, 1963), and H. Harvey Wood, Two Scots 
Chagcerians (Henryson and Dunbar), Writers and their Work no. 201 
(London, 1967). 

11 Mackay, op. cit . , I, cxlvi. 

12 See Dorothy Everett, "Chaucer's 'Good Ear, ' " Essays on Middle English 
Literature (Oxford, 1955), pp. 139-148. 

13 H. Harvey Wood, ed. , The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson 
(Edinburgh and London, 1933), Introduction, p. xxxi: "If Chaucer had not 
been, they [Henryson and Dunbar] had not been. " 

14 Poems , ed. Mackenzie, pp. 1-2. 

15 "To yow, my purse, and to noon other wight. " The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer , ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (London, 1957), pp. 539- 
540. All Chaucer quotations in this article are from this edition. 

16 Robinson, op. cit . , Explanatory Notes, p. 865. 

17 The primary sense here is "coin, " called "cors" from the cross imprinted 
on one side of it. See Mackenzie, Poems , p. 197. 

18 The underlying imagery of the poem seems to be that of physical disease, 
possibly with king's evil, or scrofula, in mind, this being supposedly 
cured by the touch of a king. 

19 There are other possibilities. Janet Smith, p. 150, implies that the 
French Rhetoriqueurs may have influenced the Scottish poets in this 
respect, since alliteration was a device in which the former "delighted. " 
Kurt Wittig, pp. 108-110, sees a parallel to such combinations of 
alliteration and rhyme in Gaelic poetry. No doubt all three influences - 
French, Gaelic and alliterative - helped to form the taste for alliteration 
in the Middle Scots poets, but the native alliterative tradition would seem 
to be the most obvious and insistent influence. 

20 The date usually given to the Chepman and Myllar print is 1508, but see 
J. W. Baxter, William Dunbar, A Biographical Study (Edinburgh and 
London, 1952), p. 55 and pp. 177-180. 

21 Sir William Craigie, "The Scottish Alliterative Poems," PBA , XXVIII 
(1942), 223, notes that in the latitude of Edinburgh it never becomes 
really dark on Midsummer night, so that, despite the lateness of the 
hour, Dunbar is not necessarily stretching credibility in representing 
clear observation as possible. 

22 E. g. Mackay, Poems of William Dunbar , I, lxxxvii. Mackay's Victorian 
sensibilities are deeply shocked. 

23 Two of these are edited by J. Rawson Lumby in Bernardus de cura rei 
famuliaris with some Early Scottish Prophecies, Sr c. , EETS, OS 42 
(London, 1870). See also Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies, in 
Alliterative Verse: reprinted from Waldegrave's edition, M.DC. Ill, 
Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 1833). 
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24 Ed. F. J. Amours, Scottish Alliterative Poems, STS (Edinburgh and 
London, 1897), pp. 172-245. See e. g. lines 58, 72, 212, 313, 330 and 
353 (Vernon text). 

25 The composition of alliterative romances seems to have become 
unfashionable in Scotland about twenty-five years before the composition 
of Dunbar's poem. Moreover Rauf Coil 3 ear (dated £. 1475), the last 
long Scottish alliterative romance extant, clearly evidences a change in 
feeling towards traditional romance themes. 

26 It is expressed, for example, by George Eyre-Todd, ed. , in Mediaeval 
Scottish Poetry (Glasgow, 1892), p. 151; George Saintsbury, A Short 
History of English Literature (London, 1898), p. 187 ("The matter of 

the poem is an ultra-Chaucerian satire on women. "); Mackenzie, Poems , 
p. xxxi; and Baxter, William Dunbar , p. 54. 

27 See, for example, Priscilla Bawcutt, "Dunbar's 'Tretis of the Tua 
Mariit Wemen and the Wedo' 185-187 and Chaucer's 'Parson's Tale', " 
Notes and Queries , CCIX (September 1964), 332-333. 

28 Ed. Robinson, pp. 76-88. 

29 Baxter, p. 55. 

30 Cf. Tretis , 11. 133-141 with the Prologue , 11. 409-412. 

31 The sentiment of La Vieille's words, taken in their context - 

Ains nous faict beau filz point n'en doubtes 

Toutes pour tous et tous pour toutes. 

Chascune pour chascun commune 

Et chascun commun pour chascune . . . (14250-53) 

( Le Roman de la Rose , ed. Silvio F. Baridon, 2 vols. , II (Varese and 
Milan, 1957), p. 279) 

- is very strongly echoed by the first wife (see Tretis, 11. 60-65). 

32 K. M. Abenheimer and J. L. Halliday, who psychoanalyze the three 
central characters in the Tretis and, through them, their makar in their 
article "The Treatise of the Two Married Women and the Widow, " The 
Psycho-analytic Review , XXXI (1944), 233-252, see the three women of 
the poem as witch figures "who have escaped from their ordinary 
surroundings to a secret conventicle" (p. 234). 

33 It appears that Chaucer at one time intended to assign the Wife such a 
fabliau, for, as Robinson (p. 732) notes, there are indications that the 
Shipman's Tale was originally written for her. See also James Winny, 
ed. , The Wife of Bath's Prologue and Tale (Cambridge, 1965), p. 23. 

34 For evidence of this see, in particular, Tretis, 11. 497-502. 

35 I have in mind such dramatic monologues of Browning's as "My Last 
Duchess" and "The Bishop Orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed's Church. " 

36 
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J. M. Smith, op. cit . , pp. 38-41 and 66. 
Denton Fox, op. cit . , p. 187. 
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'38 Agnes Mure Mackenzie, An Historical Survey of Scottish Literature to 

1714 (London, 1933), p. 30. It is worth while contrasting this statement 
with that of Mackay quoted above (see p. 23). 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41 A.M. Mackenzie, p. 26. 

42 Bannatyne MS. I have used the text supplied in Select Remains of the 
Ancient Popular and Romance Poetry of Scotland, collected and ed. 

David Laing, re-ed. John Small (Edinburgh and London, 1885), pp. 220- 
226. It is also edited by W. Tod Ritchie for the STS: The Bannatyne 
Manuscript writtin in Tyme of Pest 1568 , 4 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 
1928-34), III, 296-300. 

43 A.M. Mackenzie, p. 140. 

44 E. V. Gordon, ed. , Pearl (Oxford, 1953), pp. xliii-xliv. 

45 See above, p. 27. 

46 Baxter, p. 97. 

47 J. D. Mackie, A History of Scotland (Harmondsworth, 1964), p. 120. 

48 Baxter, p. 97. 

49 See above, p. 42. 

50 J. M. Smith, op. cit . , pp. 35-36. 

51 John Hepburn Millar, A Literary History of Scotland (London, 1903), 
p. 44. 

52 A. M. Mackenzie, p. 140. 

53 An old ballad metre: octaves rhyming abababab made up of lines of 
alternate iambic tetrameter and iambic trimeter; with concentrated 
alliteration. 

54 The Scots "blew" appears from the context to have a sense very similar 
to the modern one in the phrase "to feel blue. " Jamieson's Scottish 
Dictionary , s.v. BLEW: " To look blew , to seem disconcerted. It con¬ 
veys both the idea of astonishment and of gloominess . . . Blew, S. 
[Scottish] is often synon. with blae, livid." 

55 Select Remains , p. 221. 

56 See J. P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English , 2 vols. 
(Manchester, 1930 and 1935), I, 259. 

57 Oakden, I, 140. 

58 Cf. "Tayis Bank," 15-16 with Pearl , 57-60. 
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59 E. V. Gordon, Pearl , Notes, p. 50. 

60 This may give reason for supposing either that it was a popular song or 
that it was his own composition. 

61 The italics are my own. 

62 1. "The Thrissil and the Rois" ( Poems , ed. Mackenzie, pp. 107-112). 

Cf. 1. 9 with "T.B. ," 74 ("cristall ene"); 11. 12-14 with "T. B. , " 

27-30 (about birds); 1. 18 with "T. B. , " 23-24; 1. 19 with "T. B. , " 18 
and 20 (the use of the adj. broun in connection with flowers is a very 
striking correspondence); 1. 50 with "T.B. ," 26 (descriptive of the sun). 
As in most conventional medieval allegory containing references to 
women, the young Queen, like the Margaret of "T.B. " (80), is described 
as a rose; the phrase "of most plesance" is used in connection with 
both ladies too ("Thrissil, "39; "T. B. , " 75), and the Queen is also 
described as a pearl (180). Exactly the same four birds - the mavis, 
the merle, the lark and the nightingale - figure in "Thrissil" (164, 169, 
171 and 173) as in "T.B." (see 5, 27, 29, 31). The birds sing with "a 
schout" (183); cf. "T.B.," 32 and 115. The spring settings in both 
poems are similar. 

2. "The Goldyn Targe" ( Poems , pp. 112-119). 

The central portion of this poem with its array of allegorical personages 
bears no resemblance to "T.B. , " but in the May setting and dream 
framework of the opening and concluding sections there are again a few 
slight correspondences - of imagery and idea rather than of verbal 
expression. For the idea of leaves and vegetation forming "curtains" 
cf. 1. 11 with "T.B. ," 22. Cf. also 11. 11-12 with "T. B. ," 17-18; 1. 14 
with "T. B. , " 21. Again the phenomenon of birds shouting may be noted, 
cf. 1. 25 with "T. B. ,"32 and 115. The stream described in 1. 28 may 
be compared with that described in "T. B. , " 109-11 0 and 113. Finally 
cf. 11. 46-47 with "T.B. ," 7; 11. 233-234 with "T. B. , " 1 05-11 0. 

3. "Gladethe thoue Queyne of Scottis Regioun" ( Poems , pp. 179-180). 

This poem in praise of the young Queen Margaret is fairly similar in 
tone and treatment to the part of "T.B. " describing Margaret Drummond. 
Both descriptions are, however, so full of cliches that it is difficult to 
claim any definite correspondence other than a common predilection for 
hackneyed images and expressions. The conventional flower and rose 
imagery is used in both descriptions (cf. 11. 6 and 25 with "T. B. , " 80); 
Margaret Tudor is a "perle," 4 (cf. "T.B. ," 82); the adjective 
"angellik" is applied in both cases (cf. 1. 12 with "T.B. ," 63); and 
either lady is a "diamaunt of delit" (cf. 1. 35 with "T.B. , " 84). In 
connection with the last phrase it may be added that the word "deir" is 
also associated by alliteration on "d" in each case. 

63 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , ed. J.R.R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon, 
2nd ed. , revised Norman Davis (Oxford, 1968), p. 7. 

64 E. g. that held in King Arthur's hall in the first section of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight ; the marriage feast and Belshazzar's feast in 
Purity ; King Arthur's supper at Randolph Hall in The Awntyrs off 
Arthure ; and Arthur's banquet at Carlisle in Morte Arthure . 

65 Ed. Sir Israel Gollancz with a Preface by Mabel Day (London, 1930). 

66 Ed. Edmund Brock, EETS, OS 8, 2nd ed. (London, 1871). 
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67 James Kinsley, 11 The tretis of the tua mariit wemen and the wedo , " 
XXIII (1954), 31-35; in particular, 32-33. 

68 The italics are my own. 

69 The italics are my own. 

70 As in "Blow, Northern Wind, " 1. 5; Early Middle English Texts , ed. 
Bruce Dickins and R. M. Wilson (London, 1951), p. 119. 

71 "Blow, Northern Wind," 1. 6. 

72 Kinsley, op. cit . , 35. 

73 The Parson’s Prologue , 11. 42-43; Robinson, p. 228. 



THE PROCESSION AND PLAY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


IN YORK AFTER 1426 

By ALEXANDRA F. JOHNSTON 


One of the most famous documents concerning the York Corpus 
Christi Play to survive is the record of the sermon that was 
preached by William Melton in 1426. In this sermon, Melton 
urged that because the play tended to keep the citizens of York 
away from the strictly religious observances of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, the play and the procession honouring the host should be 
held on different days. As a result of this sermon, a public 
meeting was held and the people of York agreed that the play should 
be played every year on the Wednesday, the vigil of the feast, and 
that the procession should always be held with due solemnity on the 
day of the feast itself. 1 

Although the two pioneering scholars in the field, Robert 
Davies and Lucy Toulmin Smith both express reservations about 
the absolute nature of this decision, 2 it is generally assumed that 
after 1426 the procession and the play were held on succeeding 
days. Unfortunately, such evidence as has survived does not 
support such an assumption. The evidence concerning the York 
Corpus Christi celebrations for the fifty years between 1426 and 
1476 is scanty. It consists of a few guild ordinances in the A/Y 
Memorandum Book, a document recording an agreement between 
the city and the Guild of Corpus Christi, and some account rolls 
of the city, the Guild of Corpus Christi, the Mercers' Guild and the 
Minster. 3 It is the purpose of this article to bring together all the 
evidence concerning the procession and the play from these docu¬ 
ments which specifically state the day upon which these events took 
place. From this evidence it is clear that the earliest possible 
date for an absolute division between the procession and the play 
is 1468. 

The first evidence concerning the procession after 1426 is 
found in an ordinance of the Marshalls and Smiths internally dated 
1428. At that time the Marshalls and Smiths were pledged not only 
to look after their pageants but also to "uphald thair torches in the 
procession of Corpus Christi day. " 4 The procession is clearly 
held on the feast day in 1428. There is no evidence from this 
document concerning the day of the performance of the play that 
year. 
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However, there are two documents surviving from 1432. The 
first is the formal agreement between the city and the Guild of 
Corpus Christi concerning the carrying of the civic shrine in the 
procession. The Guild of Corpus Christi at no time controlled the 
procession of Corpus Christi 5 but took part in the procession along 
with the other guilds of York. Yet their relationship to the feast 
was a special one and in 1432 the city acknowledged this by allowing 
the guild to carry the shrine "singulis annis in festo eiusdem 
corporis cristi. " Clearly, then, the procession was held on the 
day of the feast in 1432. But a document concerning the Sauce- 
makers and their pageant of the hanging of Judas for the year 1432 
makes it equally clear that the play was also performed on the day 
of the feast. The Saucemakers are enjoined by the city council to 
walk with their pageant as had been their custom "in die et ludo 
Corporis Christi. " 7 From these documents it is clear that what¬ 
ever happened between 1426 and 1431, by 1432 the play and the 
procession were again taking place on the same day. 

The evidence for the next thirty-six years seems also to point 
to the continuation of the procession and the play as separate 
events on the same day. There is at least one record concerning 
some aspect of the Corpus Christi celebration for most years 
during this period. The records are mainly concerned with two 
different payments, one made by the mayor for the feast which he 
held for his council and any visiting dignitaries while they saw the 
play, 8 and one made by the Mercers' Guild for hiring men to carry 
the torches of the guild in the Corpus Christi procession. 
Fortunately, the records of both the city and the Mercers have 
survived for the years 1445, 1446, 1448, 1449, 1450 and 1451. 

These confirm that the play and the procession took place on the 
same day. 

The entry recording the expenses for the mayor's feast in 
1445 is headed in the Chamberlains' roll, "Expensis in festo 
corporis cristi.” 9 The entry in the Mercers' accounts for 1445 10 
is "Item paide for beryng of vj torches apon corpus cristi day ijs." 11 
In the Chamberlains' book for 1446 the expenses are recorded for 
the mayor "in festo corporis cristi" 12 and in that year the Mercers 
are again paying 2s to have their torches carried "upon corpus 
cristi day. " 13 Further corroboration that the play was performed 
on the day of the feast comes from the will of William Revetour, 
dated 1446, where it is recorded that he left certain properties to 
the Girdlers' Guild for their play "in festo corporis cristi." 14 In 
1448, expenses for the mayor are again noted "in festo corporis 
cristi" 15 and the Mercers again paid 2s for their torches to be 
carried "apon corpus cristi day. " The entry in the 1449 
Chamberlains' roll is again headed "Expensis in festo corporis 
cristi" and in the body of the entry the scribe speaks of the 
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dignitaries who were present "in festo corporis cristi. " The 
Mercers kept their accounts for 1449 and 1450 together and that 
entry reads, "Item paide for berynge of vj torches apon corpus 
cristi day be ij 3 ere iiijs. " 18 Further evidence concerning the 
procession for these years is found in the account roll of the 
Corpus Christi Guild for 1449-1451 in which the masters of the 
guild account for four shillings spent for the carrying of the cross 
"ante processionem in die corporis cristi per ij annos. " 19 Finally, 
an entry in the Chamberlains' book for 1451 records the sum of 55s 
l|d paid "in festo corporis cristi" 20 for the mayor's expenses. 

There is also evidence of a slightly different kind to indicate 
that in the year 1443 the play and the procession were held on the 
same day. The Mercers' ordinance concerning their pageant 
masters for that year implies that the play was performed on the 
day of the feast since the pageant gear was to be returned "within 
iiij days next after corpus cristi day." 21 Also in 1443, the Mercers 
paid for their torches to be carried in the procession "on corpus 
cristi day. " 22 In that year as well the Marshalls and Smiths passed 
another ordinance reinforcing the injunction that the torches of the 
guilds were to be carried "in the procession upon Corpus Christi 
day. " 23 


The other records of this period cannot be cross-checked 
because only one piece of evidence for each year has survived. 
However, they, too, may suggest that the play and the procession 
were held on the same day. In 1433 the corporation paid for the 
playing of the pageant of the Coronation of the Virgin 24 "in festo 
corporis cristi" and also paid for the room from which the mayor 
and his party saw the play and had their feast that same day - 
"die predicto. " 25 In 1437, 1439 and 1440, the Mercers paid to have 
their torches carried in the procession "on corpus cristi day. " 26 
In 1453, the mayor's expenses are again recorded "in festo corporis 
cristi" 27 and in 1454 the Chamberlains' roll again notes payment for 
the feast "in festo corporis cristi" and for the pageant of the 
Coronation of the Virgin that was played "eodem die. " In 1459 
and 1460 the Mercers paid to have their torches carried "in 
processione in festo corporis cristi" 29 and the corresponding entry 
for 1461 reads "in processione corporis cristi in festo eiusdem. " 30 
In 1462, a pageant masters' account of the Mercers' Guild records 
expenses incurred in providing drink for the players of their 
Doomsday pageant "vpon corpus cristi day be J>e way." 31 Other 
entries suggesting that the play was played on the day of the feast 
occur in the pageant masters' accounts for the years 1463, 1464 
and 1467. 32 The mayor's feast was held "in festo corporis cristi" 
in 1463. The Mercers' account roll for 1466 specifies that their 
torches were carried "in ]?e feyst of corpus cristi. " 33 
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It seems probable, then, that from the year 1432 until the year 
1467, the procession and the play were held on the same day - 
that is on the day of the feast of Corpus Christi - just as they had 
been held on the same day up to 1426. It is impossible to say 
whether or not in the five years between 1426 and 1432 the city 
council did indeed separate the two events. From the weight of 
the later evidence it is unlikely that the people of York ever did 
fulfil their pious intention when they agreed to the separation in 
1426. 

In 1468 there appears the first entry in the Chamberlains' 
rolls recording the payment by the city for a sermon preached on 
the day after Corpus Christi. The sum of 3s 4d was paid "cuidem 
fratre Augustine predicanti in crastino dicti festi in capillo ecclesie 
Cathedral beati petri Ebor'. " 34 It is clear from the Mercers' 
rolls and the rolls of the Corpus Christi Guild that have survived 
from the sixteenth century that by that time the procession was 
regularly held on the day after Corpus Christi 35 and from the 
civic records for the same period that the last civic event of that 
day was a sermon preached in the chapter house of the Minster. 36 
The entry recording payment for the sermon in 1468 comes in the 
regular expense list for the mayor, which also indicates that he and 
his party had their customary feast while watching the play "in 
festo corporis cristi. 1,37 This is the first real evidence of two 
special events related to the celebration of Corpus Christi taking 
place on two succeeding days. Supporting evidence for a change in 
the pattern of the Corpus Christi celebrations comes from the sur¬ 
viving Fabric rolls of the Minster. These rolls provide a single 
entry for offerings "in festo corporis cristi" in the years 1433, 1434, 
1445-46 and 1457. 38 However, the roll for 1469-70 notes offerings 
given on the vigil of the feast, on the day of the feast and the day 
after the feast, 3 ^ indicating for the first time that special events 
which would bring the people to the Minster were held on more 
than the single day of the feast. This division appears again in 
1473 and 1474. 40 In 1475 there is a second entry in the city rolls 
concerning the sermon which is now paid for "ex consuetudine. " 41 

After 1476 we have a much clearer picture of the events that 
took place in York at the time of the feast. From that year the 
House Books which contain the minutes of the city council have 
survived. 42 On May 31, 1476, the council passed a formal 
ordinance requiring the twelve aldermen and the twenty-four 
members of the council each to have one torch carried 1 annuatim 
in processione die veneris in Crastino [italics added] Corporis 
cristi" 43 upon pain of forfeiting forty shillings to the chamber. 44 
In this same year the Mercers paid to have their torches carried 
" in crastino [italics added] corporis cristi. 1,45 
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It is clear from the subsequent evidence that after 1476, if 
not after 1468, the play was performed on the day of the feast and 
the procession took place on the day after the feast. In only one 
year before 1548 46 was the pattern broken in the surviving docu¬ 
ments. In 1481 the Mercers paid to have their torches carried 
"in festo corporis cristi," 47 and the Minster rolls indicate that 
although there were offerings for the vigil of the feast and the day 
of the feast nothing was contributed on the day after the feast. 48 
Perhaps this year the council tried to fulfil the motion passed by 
their predecessors fifty-five years earlier. The experiment seems 
to have found as little favour in 1481 as it had before. In 1482 the 
procession was again being held "in crastino corporis cristi. " 49 

To assume that after 1426 the York Corpus Christi Play took 
place on a different day from the procession of Corpus Christi is 
clearly invalid. Dr. Margaret Dorrell's reconstruction of the 
procession and play before 1426 can therefore be accepted as a 
likely reconstruction of the events as they normally took place 
until 1468 at the earliest. 50 It is also clear from the documents 
I have been discussing that the procession and the play were 
organized and paid for as two separate events even when both took 
place on Corpus Christi day. The Mercers' accounts always 
distinguish between the entries concerning their torches and the 
entries concerning their pageant of Doomsday. The Marshalls and 
Smiths speak of their support of their pageants and their bearing of 
torches as distinctly separate activities. In their ordinances the 
torch bearing is associated not with their pageants but with the 
maintenance of votive lights in the Minster and elsewhere. No 
mention was made of the play when the city and the Guild of Corpus 
Christi entered into their agreement concerning the shrine. No 
mention is ever made of the play in the rolls of the Corpus Christi 
Guild, although there are regular entries about the procession. 

On the basis of the documentary evidence, therefore, it can be 
stated that until 1468 at the earliest the procession of Corpus 
Christi and the play of Corpus Christi were probably two separate 
events taking place in the city of York on the day of the feast. 
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THE ROGERS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE CHESTER PLAYS 


By LAWRENCE M. CLOPPER 


The Rogers' Brevaryes a re early seventeenth-century histories of 
the city of Chester and of particular interest to scholars of the 
medieval drama because they include the earliest and most 
extensive descriptions of that city's medieval plays. The Brevaryes , 
the accounts of guild expenditures and the stage directions in the 
texts are our principal sources of information about the production 
of the plays; however, the Brevaryes and the stage directions 
sometimes seem contradictory and the guild accounts are often 
vague or inconclusive. When one is confronted by these apparent 
contradictions, one is inclined perhaps to dismiss parts of the 
Rogers' descriptions on the grounds that they were written down 
some 35 years after the last performance, whereas the guild 
accounts and the texts reflect more closely the actual conditions of 
performance. The Brevaryes are, none the less, contemporary 
or near-contemporary documents and should not be dismissed 
unless there is clear proof of their inaccuracy. Some of the details 
in the Brevaryes have never been disputed; others have been. As 
a result, the whole description is regarded with considerable sus¬ 
picion and is often enough rejected as being inaccurate. 1 Despite 
the unlikelihood of resolving all the problems raised by the descrip¬ 
tions, an examination of the Brevaryes to determine their useful¬ 
ness as pieces of evidence is certainly worth-while. 

Anyone who attempts an assessment of the Brevary descrip¬ 
tions is immediately confronted by several difficulties, some of 
which need to be stated at the outset. First, there is no definitive 
Brevary ; instead, there is a series of editions which are often 
similar in some points but divergent in others. The descriptions 
are general rather than particular and thus we should assume 
that they are more valuable for providing guidelines to our under¬ 
standing of the productions than for solving problems of individual 
guild presentations. The authorship of the Brevaryes is unclear. 
David Rogers attributes the Brevary to his father, Archdeacon 
Robert Rogers; however, David was clearly involved in more 
than just copying the Brevaryes between the years 1609 and 1623. 
Further, it is possible that much of the Rogers' information 
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comes from earlier sources and, therefore, it would be inaccurate 
to claim either one as sole "author" of the contents. The Brevaryes 
may be collections of materials compiled by Robert or David Rogers 
or both, or the descriptions may be the recollections of Robert or 
David or of some anonymous recorder. An examination of extant 
sources of the Brevaryes may tell us something about the method¬ 
ology of the two Rogers and may lead us to a better understanding 
of the reliability of the descriptions. Finally, we should keep in 
mind that the man responsible for the final versions of the Brevaryes 
is an antiquarian and not a literary man. This distinction is 
important because it may help to account for the hostile note that 
appears at times in the descriptions. The antiquarian is interested 
in any local custom; however, an antiquarian, particularly one 
who is also a Reformed Christian, may be offended by the content 
of the plays and the means of presenting that content and may feel 
obliged to attack the literary work for its improprieties. We 
should not conclude, however, that such an attack is proof of the 
antiquarian's inability to transmit accurately the outward 
manifestation of the custom he is describing. 

The number of variables noted above which impinge upon our 
interpretation of the Rogers' descriptions should suggest the 
difficulties of assessing their value as evidence. Nevertheless, 
because the Brevaryes are potentially of great importance to our 
understanding of the plays, and because there are available some 
unpublished documents which might further clarify the statements 
in the descriptions, a re-examination of the Brevaryes seems 
desirable. The purpose of this discussion, therefore, is to 
examine the Brevaryes , their sources and make-up, their author¬ 
ship and purpose, to determine how reliable they may be and to 
establish the extent of their usefulness in discussions of the 
production of the plays. The discussion will be confined as much 
as possible to an analysis of the Rogers' descriptions as opposed 
to the advancement of further speculations about the structure of 
the stage in Chester. 


The extant 'Brevaryes' and their authorship 

Four copies of the Brevary in David Rogers' hand are extant 
(see the transcriptions in the Appendix): one at the Chester 
Archives, one at the Cheshire Record Office, and two at the 
British Museum, as well as some nineteenth-century transcriptions 
from a fifth copy which I have been unable to locate thus far. 2 
The Chester copy (Chester) is undoubtedly the earliest; it is dated 
and signed by "D. Rogers" in the upper left-hand corner of the 
title-page and at the end of the preface, "3 Iuly 1609. " On fol. 87r, 
at the end of Chapter 7, which deals with the earls of Chester, 
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there is a reference in the last entry to "this presente yeare 1610" 
and another signature, "D Rogers: desem ber 1610." These signa¬ 
tures and several references in the text indicate that David Rogers 
made the copy between July 1609 and December 1610. The basic 
text is written in a brown ink; however, there are numerous 
corrections and deletions in black ink, again in David's hand, and 
there are additions, in black ink, to the lists of earls, bishops and 
deans which bring the material up to the year 1619. Furthermore, 
there are abundant numbers of blank pages at the end of each chap¬ 
ter and at intervals throughout the text which suggest that David 
left space for later additions. 

The earliest British Museum copy, MS Harl. 1944, seems to 
have been directly transcribed from the corrected Chester copy. 

The note on the title-page, now almost obliterated, and the signature 
at the end of the preface merely note the date as 1609; however, 
most of Harl. 1944, including the updated lists, is written in the 
same brown ink and would appear to have been written at one time 
in 1619. The blank pages have been drastically reduced and now 
occur only at the ends of chapters. Especially interesting are a 
series of short black lines which appear periodically in the play 
section of the Chester copy and which apparently indicate stopping 
places in the process of making the Harl. 1944 copy. Four of the 
six marks in the Banns, for example, occur at a place correspond¬ 
ing to the end of one page and the beginning of another in Harl. 

1944. 3 This suggests that, though there are a few additions in the 
Harley play account, the Harley MS was copied directly from 
Chester. These two Brevaryes are virtually the same in content 
and I shall refer to them as the early Brevaryes . The early 
Brevaryes contain, in Chapter IV, the description of the perform¬ 
ance and pageant wagons, the late Banns, a list of the companies 
and their parts in the play, and two short attacks on the plays' 
"Ignorance" and "Abomination of Desolation. " 

The third copy (CRO) in David's hand is now in the Cheshire 
Record Office and appears to have been written about 1619, or, in 
other words, shortly after David had made the second copy of the 
early Brevary . The title suggests David's increased participation 
in the composition of the Brevary : 

A breauary or Collectiones of the moste anchant Cittie 
of Chester reduced into these chapters followeinge: 
by the reuerend: M aster Ro: Rogers Bachelor in 
diuinitie, Archdeacon of Chester, and one of the 
prebundes of the Cathedrall Church in Chester: 
written a new by his sonne DR: a well wilier to that 
anchant Cittie (CRO, fol. lr). 
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The latest date in the original hand is in the final entry in the list 
of Bishops (fols. 69v - 70r), where David mentions that John 
Bridgman was made bishop on 13 June 1619. Though the format 
and content of this copy are essentially the same as those of the 
early Brevaryes , there has been some rewriting, correction of 
factual information, expansion of some entries and deletions in 
others; David, obviously, has begun to revise the work of his father. 
The play entry has been revised and contains only the description 
of the performance and the list of companies and their parts. 

BM Harl. 1948 is a later version which has undergone further 
revision and condensation. Though there is no date on the title- 
page, there are indications in the text that the revision was under¬ 
taken during the years 1619-23, the copy being made, therefore, 
sometime in 1623 or shortly thereafter. 4 With the exception of 
some deletions and additions and some consolidation of material, 
Harl. 1948 is, in the main, a reproduction of the early Brevaryes ; 
however, the description of the plays in chapter four has been 
rewritten and, as in CRO, the Banns and the attack deleted. Thus 
Harl. 1948 contains only the description, albeit an altered one, and 
the list of companies and their parts in the play. 

The fifth copy (Lysons) of the Brevary was used by the Lysons 
brothers in their writing of the Magna Britannia. 5 All that remains 
in the Lysons volume of notes is a single sheet of paper containing 
a nineteenth-century transcription of four entries from chapter 
four. Unfortunately, not enough of the Brevary exists in the notes 
to establish the priority of this copy over that of Harl. 1948 or vice 
versa. Nevertheless, the title indicates that it is a later version 
than Chester, Harl. 1944 and CRO, and the St George's Day Race 
entry, absent in the early Brevaryes , contains the 1623 date. The 
notes contain the entries describing the various homages to the 
drapers, Archdeacon Rogers' commendation of the changes made 
in these homages under Mayor Gee, as well as the Sheriffs' Break¬ 
fast, the St George's Day Race and the account of the plays. The 
description of the homages and Rogers' commendations are virtu¬ 
ally the same as those in Harl. 1948 and give assurance, I think, 
that the whole sheet is an accurate transcription of a version 
identical with Harley at this point. The other entries are signifi¬ 
cantly different in a number of details and could not have been 
derived from Harl. 1948 or any other extant copy. My conclusion 
is that the Lysons Brevary is another version of the late Brevary . 
The play entry, though different in a number of details from Harl. 
1948, contains, like it, only the description of the performance 
and the list of companies and their parts in the plays. The entry 
ends with an attack on the plays; it is a shortened version modelled 
on the attack in the early B revaryes. 
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In summary, we are in possession of five copies of the 
Brevary containing four different versions of the play descriptions, 
all of which, written between the years 1609 and 1623, have a core 
of similar details as well as some variations. 

David Rogers' contemporaries and succeeding generations of 
antiquarians associated the Brevary with the Archdeacon Robert 
Rogers who died about 1595.6 This attribution, quite naturally, 
arises from the titles of the late Brevaryes and from the Preface 
of the early ones. The Preface, in part, states: 

this worke heare followinge was the collectiones of 
a lerned and Reuerende father within this Cittie: 
which worke I muste craue the readers hereof not 
to contemne, because of the defectes herein, 
assuringe you, that whatsoeuar is wantinge, either 
for lerninge or Readinge it is not for the wantes, 
tha t weare in the author hereof . . . But the Reson 
whye it was not perfected was the ereuokeable will 
of God. whoe before he coulde finishe this . . . 
called hime and gathered hime to his fathers . . . 
Therefore againe I craue the Readers hereof to 
Impute the defectes herein to the vnskillfull writer . . . ^ 


The titles of all the copies of the B re vary , as well as the Preface, 
suggest that the material is a collection left unassembled at the 
death of the Archdeacon and put together by his son, David. 

Though the titles and prefaces attribute the Brevary to 
Archdeacon Rogers, the existence of several versions, all made 
years after the Archdeacon's death, argue that David played a 
larger role in their composition than he admits. Also, not only is 
there no definitive Brevary but the versions contain material which 
is mutually contradictory or which seems to disagree with external 
evidence. Professor Salter, for example, notes that the early 
description says the pageant had six wheels, the late one, four. 8 
He also argues that certain facts in the description of Harl. 1944 do 
not seem to agree with our other sources of information: e. g. that 
the pageants are said to contain two rooms, one atop the other, with 
the top one being "open" (i. e. roofless), that the city crier read the 
banns when the records show they were ridden by the companies, 
that the description mentions 24 parts and that David lists 25, and so 
forth. 9 These contradictions and the ambiguous statements about 
authorship justifiably raise the question of the accuracy of the 
descriptions. Rather than reject the descriptions out of hand, how¬ 
ever, I think an investigation of the process of the compilation of the 
Brevaryes may resolve some of these apparent contradictions. 
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The Rogers' sources 

The remainder of this article will be concerned with a 
discussion of the Brevaryes and the accuracy of the play entries. 
Though we may remain sceptical of the writer's abilities as an 
historian, we cannot suppose that David invented the whole entry. 
Either the description is an eyewitness account or it is based on 
sources which, themselves, maybe eyewitness accounts. Eye¬ 
witness accounts are not infallibly accurate; we cannot prove that 
Rogers did not "mis-remember" the play productions or that his 
source, if he had one, was reliable. The contemporaneity of the 
descriptions, however, should dispose us towards the acceptance 
of their accuracy unless we can find evidence which negates Rogers' 
assertions. Unfortunately, we do not have the sources for the 
descriptions themselves; but we do have sources for other items 
in the Brevary and perhaps by analyzing them we can come to some 
conclusions about the nature of the material and Rogers' treatment 
of it. 


The key-words in the titles of the various copies are 
"Collectiones, " "reduced, " and "scatered notes. " These words, 
together with the statements in the preface, suggest that the 
Archdeacon left a quantity of material on Chester which David 
arranged and/or edited, or condensed into the chapters as they now 
stand. Some of the material was copied from still extant records; 
for example, the description of the streets and wards of the city is 
taken verbatim from the prefatory material in the Chester Assembly 
Book, begun in 1532, or some like source, while the list of mayors 
and sheriffs included in the Chester Brevary and at the end of Harl. 
1944 is related in some way to similar lists compiled before 1594 
when Mayor Aldersey undertook the making of a new and more 
accurate list. The lengthy sections on the earls of Chester is 
probably derived from sources which were shared by a parallel 
group of early histories frequently bearing the name of the Breiffes 
of Chester . 11 Though the Brevary and Breiffes contain similar 
material, there are sufficient differences in the texts and arrange¬ 
ment to suggest that they have no direct relationship to each other. 
Other parts of the B re vary cannot be traced so directly or even 
indirectly, but the materials copied verbatim from earlier accounts 
may suggest that neither David nor the Archdeacon was responsible 
for much of the content of the material and that, if the description 
of the plays was also copied verbatim, it may be based on eye¬ 
witness accounts of the sixteenth and possibly of the fifteenth 
century. This argument is by no means conclusive; the fact that 
the Archdeacon and/ or David copied most of their material from 
older sources does not mean that all of it was copied. Nevertheless, 
if it can be shown that their usual practice was merely to transcribe 
their material, then one must have reservations about attributing 
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the authorship of the description of the plays to either of them. 

A related, and perhaps more plausible, alternative in the 
light of the four variant descriptions, is that the Archdeacon 
collected data about the plays from several sources and that David 
compiled his description from these notes. This possibility is 
suggested by the fact that the late Banns, which occur in the early 
Brevaryes , also appear at the beginning of the 1600 and 1604 copies 
of the plays and thus demonstrably predate the early Brevaryes . 
Furthermore, the list of companies and the parts they played 
apparently exists as an independent document; if this is the case, 
the discrepancy between the 24 parts mentioned in the description 
and the 25 parts listed after the Banns may be attributed to David's 
casually pulling together his material without paying too much 
attention to its content. The unnecessary repetition of the sites for 
the performance of the plays in the early Brevaryes may also 
suggest a pulling together, though clumsily, of disparate notes. 
Lastly, the four versions of the descriptions are not totally 
independent accounts of the plays. There are frequent similarities 
in phraseology, and the statements about the construction of the 
pageant wagons and the sites of the performances are virtually the 
same in all the descriptions. There are enough differences, 
including those of organization, to indicate that the later descrip¬ 
tions were not copied directly from the earlier or from each other, 
and this fact, in turn, suggests that David may have returned to his 
original notes each time he wrote a new Brevary , or that he 
revised the descriptions in the light of new material which came 
into his possession after the compilation of the 1609 Brevary . 

That David did come into possession of new information and 
used it to revise the Brevary is demonstrable in his treatment of 
the first performance of the plays. In the early Brevaryes and 
CRO, Chapter VIII on the governance of the city ends with this 
note: 


In the time of the firste maior of Chester whoe is 
thoughte to be Siu: Iohn Arnewaye the Whitson playes 
weare made by a Monke of Chester, and was by the 
saide maior published and sett out at the charges of 
euery company with theire pageantes as is afore 
expressed, And the said monke Rondulph whoe did 
make the saide playes lyeth buried in the Marchantes 
lie within the Cathedrall Church of Chester . . . 


(Chester, fol. 105r) 
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An early tradition in Chester asserted that Arnewaye was the first 
mayor of that city and, in fact, the list of mayors in the Chester 
copy begins with Arnewaye under the date of 1329. Tradition also 
connected Arnewaye with the first production of the plays. The 
item above is dropped entirely from Harl. 1948 and we can see a 
significant alteration in the reporting of the tradition in the follow¬ 
ing descriptions: 

. . . this monke in a good desire to doe good 
published the same, then the firste Maior of 
Chester, namely Sir lohn Arnewaye knighte he 
caused the same to be played . . . (Chester, fol. 18r) 


The time they weare firste sett forthe, and 
played was in anno: 1339: Sir lohn Arnewaye 
beinge mayor of Chester. (Harl. 1948, fol. 64r) 


. . . the firste time they were acted or playd was 
in the time of Sir John Arnewaye aboute the firste 
yeare of his Maroltie aboute Anno Dom. 1328 . . . 

(Lysons, Add. 9442, fol. 295r) 


Both the late Brevaryes alter the text so that the emphasis is 
shifted from the "firste Maior" to the first performance of the 
plays. Rogers obviously has discovered that Arnewaye was not the 
first mayor of Chester as the older tradition had asserted; never¬ 
theless, he has maintained the other tradition, which was not 
disputed until modern times, that the plays began in Arnewaye's 
mayoralty. David's new source was probably Mayor Aldersey's 
list, begun in 1594, and therefore unlikely to have been available 
to the Archdeacon, which replaced Arnewaye as first mayor with 
Sir Walter Lynnett. 12 A thorough examination of the Brevary 
would undoubtedly turn up other revisions and corrections of this 
kind; it is only necessary here to show that David went back to 
his old materials and came into possession of new material, all of 
which was used in compiling the later Brevaryes. 

It is possible, I think, to discern the vague outlines of the 
process of composition of the Brevary . In 1595, Archdeacon Rogers 
died leaving his collection of materials about Chester in a dis¬ 
ordered state. This collection consisted of material copied verbatim 
from or based on material in earlier sources, and included the 
general topics of other collections such as the Breiffes of Chester . 

In 1609, David began to take up the work of his father; he apparent¬ 
ly was uncritical and merely put together the materials left. 
Periodically he brought some of the material up to date by adding 
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the most recent dean's or bishop's name to the lists. This work was 
carried on until 1619. During that 10-year period, David became 
aware that there were inaccuracies as well as inelegancies and 
repetitions in the text. Between 1619 and 1623, he carried out a 
series of revisions based on more accurate material or, at least, 
material he believed to be more accurate. 

It would be fruitless to try further to attach the authorship of 
the descriptions to David or the Archdeacon or to some unknown 
eyewitness; my own inclination is towards the view that David was 
working from pieces of information gathered and/or composed by 
the Archdeacon; however, there is no definite proof of this except 
perhaps in David's own statements about the Brevary . Nor is there 
any definite proof that David himself composed the descriptions 
since he disclaimed the authorship. 


The attacks on the plays 


Most of the material in the Brevaryes is reported in an 
unbiased and neutral fashion; however, in the chapter on the city's 
"lawdable exercises," there are several hostile remarks, one of 
which is an attack on the plays' "Clowde of Ignorance" and 
"Abomination of Desolation" (Chester, fol. 23r). These attacks 
and other notes of hostility raise the issue of the author-compiler's 
ability to transmit accurately a description of the production of the 
plays. Professor Salter asserts that three items contain hostile 
remarks about the plays and implies that this hostility may pre¬ 
judice the evidence. 13 The hostile remarks are included in 

(1) the marginalia of the late Banns; 

(2) the continuation of the Banns, which appears only in the 
early Brevaryes ; 

(3) the attacks at the end of the Banns and the company lists. 


All of this material, with the exception of a short attack at the end 
of the company list in Lysons, occurs only in the early Brevaryes . 
Frequently, the tone is not so much one of hostility as of con¬ 
descension. Futher, it is not possible to determine whether the 
sentiments are those of the author or whether they are merely 
reported by him. 

The marginalia, which appear alongside the banns and through¬ 
out much of the Brevary , may have been written by David; they are, 
however, cue notes to, or a condensed version of, the principal 
points of the accompanying text and, where they display any attitude 
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at all, it is that of the text to which the marginalia refer. Compare, 
for example, the following gloss and its text: 

Marg: heare[he] confesseth, that the liued in th e 

time of Ignorance wantinge knowledge to vse 
the holy thinges of God arighte, yet this monke 
had a good entente to doe good, thoe blyndlye 
he did shew it:/ 

Banns: As all tha t shall see them shall most Wellcome be, 

so all that doe heare them, we most humbly praye 
not to compare this matter or storye, 
with the age or tyme wherein we presently staye 
but to the tyme of Ignorance, wherein we doe straye, 
and then dare I compare, that this lande througheout 
none had th e like, nor th e like durste sett out. 

The glossator, like the writer of the Banns, talks about the crudity 
of the former age; he does not attack the plays. In fact, he appears 
to be apologizing for the naivety of the text and the production in 
order to gain a sympathetic audience. 

The continuation of the Banns, no matter who wrote it or 
when, is in much the same vein; 

ffor then shoulde all those persones tha t as Gods doe 
playe 

in Clowdes come downe with voyce & not be seene 
ffor no man can p rop ortion that Godhead I saye 
To the shape of man face nose & eyne 
But sethence th e face gilte doth disfigure the man that 
deme 

A Clowdy Coueringe of th e man a voyce only to heare 
And not God in shape or person to appeare . 

It will be seen that the continuator is not hostile towards the plays. 
He does not attack the content but comments on the naive and 
improper production methods of his ancestors. Salter suggests, 
on the grounds that the continuation is initialled "D. R. , " that 
David wrote it for a proposed revival in 1600. But even Salter is 
sceptical about the authenticity of the reputed revival plans; 
furthermore, he does not explain why he thinks a man hostile to 
the plays would be writing additional texts for their revival. 14 

The statements at the end of the Banns and at the end of the 
company lists are quite obviously hostile. It is peculiar that such 
notes should appear at the end of pages of material devoted to the 
plays. The attack on the plays is deleted from CRO and Harl. 1948, 
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and only part of it appears in the Lysons version. Are we to 
conclude then that David was hostile to the plays in 1609 and again 
in 1623 when he wrote the Lysons copy, but not in 1619 and 1623 
when he wrote CRO and Harl. 1948? It seems likely that David is 
either reporting sentiments found in his notes or, if he himself 
wrote the attack, that he included the lengthy section on the plays 
because of their antiquarian interest. However, I do not see that 
even if hostility is proven one can conclude that the witness is 
inaccurate. He may be lack-lustre in his task; he may be 
incomplete in his descriptions; but he need not be inaccurate in 
what he does say. 


An analysis of the descriptions of the plays 


It is proposed at this point to re-examine the descriptions of 
the plays in order to reconcile, where possible, discrepancies 
which appear in the different versions and to substantiate, where 
that can be done by reference to other records, the validity of the 
descriptions. Throughout the discussion which follows I will 
adhere to David's arrangement of the material in the Chester copy. 
The reader should note that David altered his plan of organization 
in the later copies. 

The popular tradition in Chester was that the plays were 
written by a monk of the Abbey of St Werburgh named Rondoll and 
were performed under the first mayor. Sir John Arnewaye. This 
monk has frequently been associated with Ranulf Higden, the author 
of the Poly chronic on ; but, as Professor Salter has convincingly 
argued, the attribution is undoubtedly a local fiction which perhaps 
arose in response to agitation against the plays. 15 We are 
unlikely ever to know the author of the plays, if indeed there was a 
single author, but it is conceivable that a man named Rondoll did 
write most of them and that, as time passed, this monk was 
identified with Chester's well-known historian. 

That the plays were first performed under Arnewaye is no 
doubt equally erroneous. Again Salter's argument is convincing; 
he believed that the tradition that the plays were produced for the 
first time under the supposed first mayor arose in order to bolster 
up the plays by claiming antiquity for them. 16 But we know that 
Arnewaye was not the first mayor and that his mayoralty cannot be 
connected with the years cited by Rogers. The earliest lists of 
mayors and sheriffs usually as sign A rnewaye to the years 1327-29; 
however, William Aldersey began a new compilation based on 
documents in his possession which placed Arnewaye's mayoralty 
in 1268-78 and which demonstrated that the first mayor was Sir 
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Walter Lynnett.* 7 Aldersey's list is undoubtedly the accurate one, 
as extant charters prove; moreover, it may be significant that 
Aldersey does not include the notice of the first performance of the 
plays under Arnewaye's name. Since his entries are made on the 
basis of documents in the city's possession he may have been 
sceptical of the tradition and decided to delete it from his list. 

David Rogers did not invent this tradition; he merely trans¬ 
mitted it. In fact, he probably drew the information from the late 
Banns, as is suggested by similarities of phraseology in the 
marginalia, the banns, and the description. He apparently believed 
that the monk Rondoll wrote the Banns and thus accepted them as 
authoritative. 18 It is clear that he found out that Arnewaye was 
not the first mayor; as a result, he altered his statement about 
the first performances of the plays in the later Brevaryes . 
Altogether, he gives us a considerable choice of dates for the first 
performance; 1329, 1332, 1339, 1328. 19 The first and last dates 
can be traced to the list of the mayors in the Chester copy of the 
Brevary; the original entry recorded 1329 and was later corrected 
to 1328. The 1339 date is probably a mistranscription of 1329; 
the 1332 date is unsupported by any extant lists of mayors and 
seems to be a drastic mistranscription. Finally, the accuracy of 
the description cannot be impugned on the basis of the transmission 
of this bit of local fiction. Clearly the tradition arose as part of 
the attempt to maintain and continue an ancient custom; other 
documents, particularly city and guild charters, claim the con¬ 
tinuance of privileges because they have been held "tyme out of 
mynd, " and the same intention probably lies behind the association 
of the plays with the supposed first mayor and the city's most 
famous literary figure. 

David tells us that the play was divided up into 24 parts 
according to the number of companies in the city, but he then 
attaches a list of those parts which adds up to 25. Clearly Rogers 
got the number "24" from the Banns themselves: "This matter he 
[the moncke] abreuiated into playes xxiiij 1 * 6 " (Chester, fol. 18v). 
In the margin of the Banns each of the 24 companies is numbered 
as it is called forth. Furthermore, all the play manuscripts 
number the plays 1-24, even though the individual scribes recog¬ 
nized some confusion over play 16. The list of the companies 
and their parts, which appears after the Banns, apparently exists 
as an independent document; and if each day's assigned pageants 
is added up - a task David did not attempt - one arrives at the 
figure of 25. This juxtaposition of contradictory material once 
again suggests that David was uncritically copying from his 
collection of source materials. The description and the Banns 
probably depict the cycle when the two parts of play 16 were a 
single pageant, while the company lists describe the cycle before 
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the amalgamation. David's source materials, therefore, derive 
from two different periods of the cycle's history. The fact that 
David's collection of notes may come from various points in the 
history of the plays may be significant in explaining other discrep¬ 
ancies or apparent contradictions between the descriptions of the 
productions and the production suggested by the texts of the plays in 
their present state. Lastly, it may be significant that David deletes 
the reference to the 24 parts in CRO and the late Brevaryes after he 
has begun to examine and revise the materials in his possession. 

The confusion, pointed out by Salter, over the reading and 
riding of the Banns can easily arise; but if one compares the two 
versions of the early Brevaryes with each other and with the guild 
accounts, the whole issue can be straightened out. 21 The Chester 
Archives copy states: 

there was a man which did Ride as I take it vpon 
S aint Georges daye throughe the Cittie and there 
published the tyme and the matter of the playes 
in breeife. 


Harley 1944 concludes by adding the clause: "which was called th e 
readinge of the banes. " The additional phrase at the end is clearly 
derived from the heading of the late Banns and is roughly the same 
as the running title of an introduction to Beilin's copy of 1600. 
Beilin undoubtedly saw the plays; therefore, his testimony to the 
reading of the banns must be accepted. The fact of the matter is 
that the banns were both read and ridden. The Smiths' accounts 
contain the following item of expense noted by Salter: 

1554 for ridinge the banes xiij 1 ^ the Citty Crier ridd. 22 

Later accounts indicate the crier was paid one penny for his 
services: 


1561 Cost vs the rydinge the banes our horses and 
ourselues of the which symyon was one ij s 

(Harl. 2054, fol. 16v) 

1567 to Newton [the citty Crier] for the banes 

Rod the banes xij^ (fol. 18r) 

1568 for gloues & horsbred when we rid the banes xviij^ 
to newton & presoners vj^ (fol. 18v) 


1571 ffor the Banes 

to the Cryor jd (fol. 1 9v). 
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The Shoemakers' and Painters' accounts show similar disburse¬ 
ments: one penny for the crier and quite a bit more for horsebread, 
gloves and other expenses attendant upon the company's riding the 
banns. Furthermore, that the Crier must have ridden the banns 
as well as read them is suggested by the following items from the 
Painters' accounts: 

1568 It for oure horsses at the Rydynges of the banes xvj*^ 

I to newton for Rydyng of the banes (fol. 35r) 

1572 Im for our horssces at the Rydyng of the banes xvi^ 
for ryddyng the banes i*^ (fol. 47r) 

1575 it for bred to oure horses when wye rede the banes viij 
it to rycharson at the banes rydeng (fol. 59r). 

Surely the stewards of the companies who were making payments to 
the various participants knew what they were paying for; the 
accounts suggest that the city crier was paid one penny by each 
company for reading the banns and presumably for riding with them. 
The whole action of reading and riding the banns is included in the 
expression "riding the banns. " In fact, the early Banns suggest 
this dual nature: 

The comen bannes to be pro claymed & Ryddon w_ith 

the stewardys of euery occupacon (Harl. 2150, fol. 86r). 

David's account is incomplete but is not inaccurate; one man 
did read the banns at the same time that the companies rode 
them. 


Whether the city crier was dressed as St George or whether 
the Banns were read on April 23rd is not confirmed by any docu¬ 
ments other than the Brevaryes . The Banns were certainly not 
read on that day before the last two performances; John Hankey 
applied to the Council on 29 April 1572 and Sir John Savage on 
30 May 1575 to have the plays performed in the city in those years.^ 
Since there already had been an attempt to ban the plays in 1572, 
the plans for the 1575 performance did not get under way until later 
than usual. Further, the rapidity with which the prohibition was 
issued by Archbishop Grindal may indicate that there was oppo¬ 
sition in 1572 which delayed the meeting of the council that year. 
Since the last two performances were carried out against strong 
opposition, we cannot be sure that the pattern for presenting the 
plays was the normal one. For performances in earlier years 
it is possible that the crier dressed as St George and that the 
expenses for his costume as well as his services account for the 
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relatively high payment of 24 pence; this sum is equivalent, for 
example, to that paid to the principal actors in the Painters' 
Shepherds' Play (Guild Accounts, fol. 36v). There is, however, 
insufficient evidence to support the assertion that the crier dressed 
as St George for the riding of the Banns. 

There is no doubt that the plays were performed on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of Whitsun week. The late Banns (Chester, 
fol. 19r), the company list attached to the early Banns (Harl. 2150, 
fol. 85v), and the early Banns themselves (fol. 88r) all agree on 
this point. These documents are further supported by an item in 
the Smiths' accounts for the performance in 1568: 

for bacon on tewsday moring for players brekfast 

(Harl. 2054, fol. 18v). 

It has been assumed, and it is certainly the intention of the 
documents to suggest, that the plays were performed in at least 
four places: before the Abbey gates in Northgate Street, before 
the Pentice at High Cross, and somewhere in Watergate and Bridge 
Streets. The most likely places for the latter two would be at the 
gates themselves where there was some open space; however, 
Rogers does not designate the exact locations. Rogers' itinerary 
is supported by the Smiths' accounts and other documents: 

1554 for bred in northgate streat ij^ 

we drank in the Watergate street vj“ 

(Harl. 2054, fol. 15r) 

1561 for makinge the players to drinke in the Watergate 
street v^ 

for drinke to the players in the bridgstret iij^ 

(fol. 17r) 

1572 for small beare in bridgstreet iiij^ (fol. 19v). 


If, for example, the players had a drink after each performance, 
then the Smiths' accounts would seem to support Rogers. Further¬ 
more, in June 1568 Mistress Webster was involved in a court case 
over the possession of a mansion house for the Whitsun plays in 
Bridge Street; the dispute indicates there was a playing area in 
Bridge Street. 24 

Not only do the Brevary descriptions name four locations, 
however, but some also iterate that the plays were performed in 
"euery streete. " Some critics have seen a contradiction in this 
remark, but Rogers may be merely making the common distinction 
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between "streets" and "lanes. " He would be familiar with this 
differentiation because the lists of streets and lanes in the Brevary 
make such a one. At the end of the Chester Archives and Harl. 
1944 copies he says that the pageants moved "to the bridge streete. 
through the lanes & so to the estegatestreete. " To get from 
Watergate to Bridge Street and from there to Eastgate, one would 
have to travel through the lanes. When Rogers says, therefore, 
that "euery streete had a pagiant playinge before them at one time" 
(Harl. 1948), he means that the four "streets" of the city were 
the playing areas. 

If the plays were performed in four places, why is Rogers' 
description so vague about the precise locations of the latter two 
sites? The clue is possibly to be found in the Lysons version: 

The firste place where they begane was at the Abaye 
gates where the monkes churche mighte have the 
firste sighte; and then it was drawne to the high 
Crosse before the Mayor & Aldermen . 

The first two locations may have been so precisely designated 
because it was at those places that the city's two sets of 
dignitaries, the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, watched the 
plays. It should be noted that Rogers specifies the "monkes" of 
the Abbey; this suggests that his source may have been pre- 
Reformation. There is no indication of ecclesiastical disapproval 
of the plays until 1572 when the Archbishop of York attempted to 
ban them and we have, therefore, no reason to assume that the 
plays did not continue to be performed before the Abbey gates. 25 
The absence of the word "monkes” in the other descriptions may 
suggest a conscious deletion on Rogers' part or the use of post- 
Reformation sources. The weight of the evidence confirms Rogers 
four locations would readily accommodate the crowds if, as Rogers 
says, "all both farr Sc neare came to see them [the plays]" 

(Lysons copy). 

The greatest controversy over the Rogers descriptions has 
centred on the structure of the pageant carts themselves. Salter 
noted that there is a discrepancy between Harl. 1944 and 1948 over 
the number of wheels, that the pageants could not have been roof¬ 
less ("open on tope") because windlasses were necessary for 
ascents, that there was no apparent necessity for a lower 
dressing-room and that this two-tiered structure would be very 
ungainly. 26 Professor Wickham later argued that there would be 
insufficient playing space in such a structure and that Rogers 
must have misunderstood his records; consequently, Wickham 
suggested that there may have been a dressing-room behind the 
playing area and that the cart was drawn up to a platform stage 
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which would give greater freedom of movement to the actors. 27 
In short, every detail of the Rogers description of the cart has 
been challenged. 

Nevertheless, there is a consistency, though some variation, 
in the descriptions that Rogers gives. The description is short 
and general and quite obviously could not fit all the pageants; for 
example, it does not accord with the description of Noah's ship 
reported in the texts. But it may be an accurate description of 
some of the pageants or of the basic design of the carts. The 
discrepancy between the six and four wheels in the early and late 
Brevaryes can be attributed to a mistranscription of the information 
in Rogers' sources. The Chester Archives copy uses the Roman 
numeral "vj, " which could very easily be a reversal of "iv"; when 
Rogers copied Harl. 1944 from Chester, he converted the number 
into Arabic "6. " However, when he began revising the Brevary 
and went back to his sources, he accurately converted the number 
to Arabic "4" in CRO, Lysons and Harl. 1948. The carts, there¬ 
fore, probably had only four wheels. 28 

The meaning of the phrase "open on the tope" is not entirely 
clear. The term may not mean "roofless, " although some pageants 
may have been so. We cannot assume that all pageants were 
roofed in order to accommodate machinery for ascent by wind¬ 
lasses if only because all the plays do not have ascents. Further¬ 
more, the text of play XX states quite clearly that Christ goes to 
another place when it is time for him to ascend (cf. stage direction 
following 1. 96). He could ascend into the roof - this strikes me as 
being somewhat awkward - or the players may have used some 
natural feature of the performance area for these ascents. The 
opening stage directions of the Noah play, for example, suggest 
the use of some high place for God, and the Treasurer's accounts 
of the Dean and Chapter note expenses for the cloth for the mansion 
over the gates. Perhaps the companies used the gates at the 
Abbey, Water- and Bridgegate, and the permanent platform at 
High Cross as the high places for heaven and as the structures to 
support ascents. 

On the other hand, some of the pageants may have been 
roofed. The CRO copy certainly suggests this in the phrase, 

"a high foure square buildinge. " Many of the plays call for a 
room or temple and it would seem natural that these rooms would 
have roofs. The phrase "open on the tope" may refer, therefore, 
not to whether the pageant had a roof, but to the higher room's 
being open at the sides and front so that "all behoulders mighte 
heare & see" (Harl. 1948). The phrase may thus distinguish 
between the higher room's being open as opposed to the lower 
room's being "hanged aboute richly and closse" (CRO). 
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In the early Brevaryes and Harl. 1948, Rogers states that 
the carts were two-tiered and that the upper room was used as a 
stage and the lower room as an apparelling area. Leaving aside 
the question of the ungainliness of such a two-tiered structure, we 
must ask whether there is any necessity for an apparelling space. 
Many of the plays do not permit much opportunity for the doubling 
of roles, and thus there would be no need for the changing of 
costumes during the performance. The Painters' accounts list 
payments of wages for each of the roles individually and the text 
requires all the characters, with the possible exception of the angel, 
to be on stage together at some point; consequently, there appears 
to be no doubling in the play. The Smiths' accounts also list wages 
according to roles, even though it would be simple enough for 
Simeon, Anna and the two angels of the Presentation to double for 
the three doctors and Christ in the next scene. If we assume that 
payment according to role indicates expenditure for individual 
actors, then there would seem to be no doubling in these plays and 
no need for a dressing-room. 

The longer and more complicated plays of the passion 
sequence, on the other hand, suggest the possibility of doubling. 

In 1572 the Coopers paid a total of 9s. 5d. to Hugh Gyllam, Thomas 
Marler, John Stynson and Rychard Kalle, all apparently members 
of the guild. 29 In 1575 the only actors' wages are for the 
"turmenters" (4s. 6d. ), "annas" (22d. ) and "pylat and to him that 
carried arrate£ clothes" (6s. 6d. ) (fol. 8r). The last item suggests 
that Pilate doubled as Herod and that someone carried the costumes 
from place to place. 30 Furthermore, the four actors in the 1572 
list and the six in the 1575 list are too few to perform all the roles 
in the first part of play 16. If the Coopers and the Ironmongers 
shared the expenses of the play, as the amalgamated text of MS H 
suggests, then both must have contributed actors to the perform¬ 
ance of the entire play. The Passion has 23 roles: nine characters 
are introduced in the Coopers' part of the play and fourteen new 
ones appear in the Ironmongers' half. The maximum number of 
actors on stage together in part one is eight (cf. 11. 255 ff): in 
part two, the maximum is twelve (e. g. 11. 384-440, 730-804). 

The 23 parts, therefore, could possibly have been played by 12 
actors. 


Though some of the pageants may have required apparelling 
space, there seems little purpose in constructing a two-tiered 
cart for this reason alone. Professor Wickham, as noted above, 
has suggested that the apparelling room was at the back of the 
playing area. It is equally plausible that the actors changed 
costume behind the cart where they would be cut off from the 
audience's view. The tradition of a two-tiered cart may have 
.arisen from an assumption on Rogers' part that the enclosed 
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undercarriage was used for costume changes. In CRO, Rogers 
says the 


Pagiant was a scaffolde, or a high foure square 
buildinge, with . 2. rowmes a higher and alower, the 
lower hanged aboute richly and closse, into which, 
none, but the actors came, on the higher they played 
theire partes .... 

The guilds probably hung cloths round the sides of the carriage. 
Possibly they stored props and some of their costumes under the 
carriage. Though there seems to be evidence for a dressing area, 
the few extant records do not give us support for Rogers' con¬ 
ception of a two-tiered stage; at the same time, they do not rule 
out the possibility. Arguments based on the impracticability or 
awkwardness of such a stage require documentary support before 
we can confidently reject the Rogers' plan. 

Professor Wickham has suggested that the pageant carts were 
drawn up to platform stages in order to increase the playing area; 
such an arrangement would certainly seem desirable in the New 
Testament plays where there are large crowd scenes and con¬ 
siderable movement. If such platforms were used one might 
expect some mention of them in the documents; but there is little 
to support Wickham's suggestion. In Harl. 1948, however, 

Rogers concludes his description with the following item: 

and also scafoldes and stages made in the streetes 
in those places where they determined to playe 
theire pagiantes.^* 

Rogers uses the term "scafolde" to refer to the two-tiered 
structure itself in CRO and Harl. 1948, while in the early 
Brevaryes he refers to the "Pagiantes" as a "carige" and in the 
Lysons copy as a "buildinge. " Apparently, to Rogers, "scafolde, " 
"carige" and "buildinge" are interchangeable terms. If the 
"scafoldes" are the playing structures, then the "stages" may be 
platforms such as those suggested by Wickham. According to 
Wickham, these stages would be fixed and used by all the guilds. 

If that were the case one might expect to find that the guilds 
individually contributed to their construction or that the corporation 
paid for them. There seems to be no such expenditure on the part 
of the guilds. The Treasurer's accounts for the city are few and 
not continuous for the period. Though they record the city's 
expenditures for morris dancers at midsummer and the 1564 
Triumph, there are no indications of expenditure on the Whitsun 
plays. 32 However, the lack of evidence cannot be considered 
conclusive since the extant Treasurer's accounts, with the 
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exception of those for 1571-2, are for years in which we know the 
plays were not performed. ^ Nevertheless, in 1572, when the 
plays were performed under Hankey, there are no expenses 
recorded for city entertainments except for the morris dancers. 

The extant records, therefore, do not obviously support either 
Wickham's reconstruction or Rogers' statement. 

One other possibility exists which may explain Rogers' 
reference to the erection of "stages. " In the Smiths' records the 
following items appear: 

s ■ d 

1567 for the steple the Trestle or forme iij viij 
1575 for 9 men to Carry our Carryche & one tressell 
& 2 that did help me in the mornnge 3s. 9d. ot>. 

Though there are probably numerous uses for trestles, it is 
possible that the guild extended its playing area by setting up a 
trestle stage before the pageant cart which contained its necessary 
sets. The other guild accounts do not make any references to 
trestles; but this may merely mean that all the pageants did not 
require or use such an expanded stage. 

Two final points need to be noted. In all but the Chester copy, 
David states that the plays were performed annually, and in all 
copies he says that the last performance took place in 1574 under 
Sir John Savage. The last performance did take place under Savage, 
as the corporation minutes and the subsequent proceedings against 
Savage prove; however, the performance took place, not in 1574, 
but at Midsummer, 1575. 34 Rogers' list of mayors places the 
mayor's name next to the year of his accession. Sir John became 
mayor in the autumn of 15 74 and was mayor at the time of the 
performance in 1575. Thus Rogers has merely used the accession 
year as the date of performance. 

The statement that the plays were performed annually is 
certainly not true of post-Reformation productions. Even the 
Rogers' descriptions seem to belie this assertion, for the CRO 
copy notes that the Banns "published that the playes were [to be ] 
played that yeare , " and, elsewhere, Rogers notes that the Mid¬ 
summer show and the Whitsun plays were not performed in the 
same years. 35 The Chester copy of the Brevary does not mention 
annual performance; the statement is inserted into the copy, 

Harl. 1944, made from it. Most of the customs noted took place 
annually and it is possible that Rogers rather carelessly assumed 
that the Whitsun plays were performed annually also. An alter¬ 
native is that Rogers' sources are pre-Reformation and that the 
statement refers to a time when the plays were annual. The 
Brevaryes are the earliest documents to suggest annual 
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performance, and there is no corroborative evidence from the 
period of the plays themselves. 

Many of the details of the Rogers' description are corroborated 
by external evidence; the most important detail - the description 
of the pageant cart - is unfortunately neither substantiated nor 
clarified by the records. If one turns to the texts of the plays for 
indications of the kind of playing area necessary, one readily sees 
that a great variety of structures is needed. Some of the pageants 
could be modest indeed; others seem to call for several rooms or 
loci. The actors quite clearly used the streets when riding horses, 
camels and asses. 36 The fact that a wide range of structures is 
indicated in the texts does not force us to conclude that the Rogers' 
description is totally inaccurate; his plan, in fact, may be accurate 
for some of the pageants and may be generally true of a great many 
others. It is clear that the Rogers' description is not a detailed 
one; its very organization, which allots about one sentence each 
to the plays' beginnings, their manner of performance, time of 
performance, and so forth, suggests that the description was 
intended as a short note on one of the city's ancient customs. 

David Rogers was quite clearly working from written sources 
which may have been compiled by eyewitnesses, one of whom might 
have been his father; in reducing these notes into chapter form he 
may have made some errors and created some misunderstandings 
about the production of the plays at Chester. Nevertheless, we do 
not have sufficient evidence to repudiate the descriptions and, 
since much of them appears to be accurate, we should be reluctant 
about rejecting any part of them until they have been fully examined 
side by side with the stage directions in the texts. 


APPENDIX 
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I. Rogers' Brevary , Chester Archives copy and BM Harl. MS 1944. 


[The Chester copy provides the base text below; substantive 
variations in Harley 1944 are noted in the footnotes. The italics 
signify the expansion of common abbreviations; brackets indicate 
erasures or deletions made by Rogers or gaps in the manuscript, 
as well as additions made by the editor. ] 


A Breuary or some fewe Collectiones of the Cittie of Chester, 
gathered out of some fewe writers, and heare set down. And 
reduced into these Chapters followinge. 

4 Of the buldinge & changeinge of some parishe Churches 
in Chester, Certayne lawdable exercises 1 and playes 
of Chester. 


Chapter .4. [18r] 

Now of the playes of Chester called the whitson playes. 
when the weare played and what occupationes bringe 
forthe at theire charges the playes. or pagiantes. 


Heare note that these playes of Chester called the whitson playes 
weare the worke of one Rondoll. a moncke of the Abbaye of Sainte 
Warburge in Chester, whoe redused the whole historye of the 
bible into englishe storyes in metter. in the englishe tounge. and 
this monke in a good desire to doe good published the same, then 
the firste Maior of Chester, namely S_ir Iohn Arnewaye knighte he 
caused the same to be played, the manner of which playes was 
thus they weare deuided into 24 pagiantes. 3 acordinge to the 
companyes 3 of the Cittie. and euerye companye broughte forthe 
theire pagiant which was the cariage. or place which the played 
in. And 4 before these playes weare played, there was a man 5 
which did Ride as I take it vpon Saint Georges daye throughe the 
Cittie and there published the tyme and the matter of the playes 
in breeife. ® the weare played vpon mondaye tuesedaye and 
wensedaye in whitson weeke And thei firste beganne at the Abbaye 
gates, and when the firste pagiante was played at the Abbaye gates 
then it was wheled from thense to 7 pentice at the highe crosse 
before the maior and before that was donne the seconde came, 
and the firste wente into the watergate streete & from thense vnto 
the Bridgestreete and so 8 one after an other tell all the pagiantes 
weare played appoynted for the firste daye. and so likewise for 
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the seconde and the thirde daye. these pagiantes or carige was a 
highe place made like a howse with 2 rowmes beinge open on the 
tope, the lower rowme theie. apparrelled and dressed them selues. 
and ^ the higher rowme[s] theie played, and thei stoode vpon vj 
wheeles. and when the had donne with one cariage in one place 
theie wheled the same from one streete to another, firste from the 
Abbaye gate, to the pentise. then to the Watergate streete. then 
to the bridge streete, through the lanes & so to the estegatestreete. 
And thus the came from one streete to another kepinge a directe 
order in euerye streete [l8v] for before thei firste Carige was 
gone from one placed the seconde came, and so before the seconde 
was gone the thirde came, and so tell*' the laste was donne all in 
order withoute anye stayeinge in anye place, for worde beinge 
broughte howe euerye place was neere doone the came and made 
noe place to tarye tell the laste was played: 

Heareafter followeth the Readinge of the Banes which was reade 
before the begininge of the whitson playes beinge the breeife of the 
whole playes [The Late Banns follow.] 

[21v] And thus muche of the Banes or breife of the whitson playes 
in Chester for if I shoulde heare resite the whole storye of the 
whitson playes. it woulde be tooe tediose for to resite in this 
breauarye. As also the beinge nothinge profitable to anye vse 
excepte it be to showe the Ignorance of oure forefathers: And to 
make us theire offpringe vnexcusable before god that haue the true 
and sincere worde of the gospell of oure lord [and only] and 
sauioure Iesus Christe. if we apprehende not the same in oure 
liffe and practise to the eternall glorie of oure god.'- the saluation 
and comforte of [22r] oure owne soles. Heare followeth all the 
companyes as the were played vpon there seuerall dayes. which 
was. Mondaye. Tuesedaye, and Wensedaye in the Whitson weeke. 
And how many Pagiantes weare played vpon euerye daye at the 
Charge of euerye companye. [The list of companies and their 
parts follows.] 

[23r] and these whitson playes weare played in Chester anno 
domini . 1574 . S_ir lohn Sauage knighte beinge mayor of Chester, 
which was the laste tyme that' 3 the weare played. And we haue 
all cause to power out oure prayers before god that neither wee. 
nor oure posterities after us. maye neuar see the like Abomination 
of Desolation, with suche a Clowde of Ignorance to defile with so 
highe a hand, the moste 14 sacred scriptures of god. but oh the 
merscie of oure god. for the tyme of oure Ignorance he regardes 
it not [As well in euerye mans particular corse as also in general 
corses ] 15 And thus muche in breife of these whitson playes. 
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II. Cheshire Record Office MS DCC 19. 

A breauary or Collectiones of the moste anchant Cittie of Chester 
reduced into these chapters followeinge: by the reuerend: m aste r 
Ro: Rogers Bachlor in diuinitie. Archdeacon of Chester, and one 
of the prebundes of the Cathedrall Church in Chester: written a 
new by his sonne DR: a well wilier to that anchant Cittie 

Now of the Whitson playes in Chester: [39v] 

Concerninge the whitson playes of Chester 
The origenall of them was. In the time of 
Sir Iohn Arneway. who by most copies was 
the first maior of Chester, about anno, 
dom ini :1332 : then the weare firste played 
and sett forthe: The Author or maker of 
them was one Randoll A monke of the Abbay 
in Chester, whoe made the same in partes 
as it was: 

The matter of these playes weare the historic 
of the bible, composed by the said author in 
a holy deuotion, that the simple mighte 
vnderstand the scripture, which in those 
times was hid from them: 

The actores or players, weare the Companies 
or tradesmen of the Citti of Chester, who 
at theire owne Costes and Charges, sett forth 
and alsoe played the same playes yerelye: 
the last time they weare played in Chester 
was: anno dom ini :1574 : [40r] Si.r Iohn Sauage 

beinge maior of Chester m aste r Iohn Allen & 
m aste r William Goodman beinge shereffes: 
the time of the The time when they weare played was, 3 dayes 
yere when they togeather, on monday: Tueseday: & Wenseday 
were played in Whitson weeke. 

The [time of] The places where they weare played were in 
places where euery streete of the Cittie, that all people 
the played that would mighte behoulde the same: The 

The manner [of manner of these playes was, euery Company 
the playes] made a Pageant on which they played theire 

how th e plaied partes, which Pagiant was a scaffolde, or a 

high foure square buildinge, with . 2 . rowmes 
a higher and alower, the lower hanged aboute richly and closse, 
into which, none, but the actors came, on the higher they played 
theire partes beinge all open to the behoulders, this was sett on . 4 . 
wheeles, and soe drawne from streete to street, they first beganne 
at the Abbay gates, where when the first pagiante was played, it was 


the origenall 
of th e whitson 
playes 

the author 


the matter 


the Actors 
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wheled into an other streete, and the second pagiant came in the 
place thereof and so till all the pagiantes for the day weare ended, 
soe into euery streete and, it was soe orderly attended, that before 
the [ 40v ] one Pagiant was played an other came in place to satisfye 
the beholders in euerye streete at one time: Also euery yere that 
these playes were played, on S ain t Georges day before, was the 
banes read, which was a man did ride warlike apparaled like S aint 
George throughe euery streete, with drume musicke and trumpetes. 
And there was published that the playes were played that yeare. 

And that the breife or banes of the playe was reade what euery 
Company should playe, which was called the Readinge of the bannes, 
the wordes of which conclusion was this: 

All those that be minded to tary 

On monday. tweseday. & wensday in whitson 

weeke begines the storye: 

for the better explaninge I haue here sett downe the. Companies 
seuerall Pagiantes and partes the played, in those whitson playes: 
[The entry concludes with the list of companies. ] 


III. BM Harl. MS 1948 

A BREUARYE or some Collectiones of the most anchant & famous 
Cittie of Chester, Collected by the Reuerend: master Robert Rogers, 
Batchlor in Diuinitye Archdeacon of Chester, and Prebunde in the 
Cathedrall Church of Chester, & parson of Gawsworth, 16 written 
by his sonne Dauid Rogers, and reduced into these Chapters follow- 
einge 


Now of the lawdable exercises and playes of Chester, yerelye 
there vsed: [58r] 

Now of the playes of Chester Called the whitson playes: [64r] 


The author 
of them: 


The matter 
of them: 

The first 
time played: 

The players & 


The maker and first Inuenter of them was 
one Rondoll a monke in the Abbaye of Chester 
whoe did transelate the same, into Englishe, & 
made them into partes and pagiantes, as they 
then weare played: The matter of them was 
the historye of the bible, mixed with some 
other matter: The time they weare firste sett 
forthe, and played was in anno : 1 339 : Sir 
Iohn Arnewaye beinge mayor of Chester: The 
actors and players, weare the occupations & 
Companies of this Cittie, the Charges and 
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charges costes thereof which weare greate, was theires 

thereof: also: The time of the yeare they weare played 

was on monday, tuesday & wenseday in whitson 
The manner weeke: The maner of these playes weare, 
of them: euery Company had his pagiant or parte which 

pagiants, weare a high scafolde with 2. 
rowmes ahiger fk alower, vpon 4 wheeles In 
the lower they apparelled them selues. And 
In the higher rowme they played beinge all 
open on the tope that all behoulders mighte 
heare & see them, : The places where the 
The places played them was in euery streete, They 

where the begane first at the Abay gates, and when the 

played them: firste pagiante was played, it was wheeled 

to the [64v] highe Crosse before the mayor, and so 
to euery streete, and soe euery streete had a pagiant playinge before 
them at one time tell all the pagiantes for the daye appoynted weare 
played, and when one pagiant was neere ended worde was broughte 
from streete to streete that soe the might come in place thereof, 
excedinge orderlye and all the streetes haue theire pagiantes afore 
them all at one time playeinge togeather to se which playes was 
greate resorte, and also scafoldes and stages made in the streetes 
in those places where they determined to playe theire pagiantes: 

[ The list of companies and their parts follows. ] 

the laste time these playes weare played in Chester was [67r] 

anno domini :1574 : Sir Iohn Sauage beinge mayor of Chester Iohn 
Allen & william Goodman sheriffes thus in breife of the playes of 
Chester: 


IV. The Lysons copy, BM Add. MS 9442, fol. 295r. 

Certayne collections of anchiante times concerning the anchant and 
famous cittie of Chester, collected by that Reverend man of God, 

Mr. Robert Rogers, bachellor of divinitie, archdeacon of Chester, 
parsone of Gooseworth, and preband in the cathedral of Chester; 
being but in scatered notes, and by his son reduced into these 
chapters following. [The title is quoted in Magna Britannia (London, 
1810), II, ii, 584, note u.J 

Nowe of the Playes of Chester called The Whitson playes. 
These playes were the worke of one Randall Higden a monke in 
Chester Abye whoe in a good devotion translated the bible into 
several partes & playes soe as the comon people mighte learne the 
same by their playinge and also by action in their sighte & the firste 
time they were acted or playd was in the time of Sir John Arnewaye 



aboute the firste yeare of his Maroltie aboute Anno Dom. 1328 we 
muste judge this monke had no evil intention but secret devotion 
there in soe also the cittizens that did acte & practise the same to 
their great coste. 

Here I muste showe the maner of the performinge of these anchante 
playes (which was) all those companyes & occupation which were 
joyned together to acte or performe their sevral partes had pagents 
which was a buildinge of a great height with a lower & higher rowme 
beinge all open fk set upon fower wheeles and drawne from place to 
place where they played. [295v ] The firste place where they 
begane was at the Abaye gates where the monkes & churche mighte 
have the firste sighte: and then it was drawne to the high Crosse 
before the Mayor & Aldermen & so from streete to streete and 
when one pagent was ended another came in the place thereof tell 
all that were appoynted for the days was ended; thus of the maner 
of the playes all beinge at the cittizens charge, yet profitible for 
them for all both farr & neare came to see them. 

Now follow what occupations bringe forth at their charges the 
playes of Chester and on what dayes they are played yearely - 
these playes were sett forth when they are played upon Monday 
Tuesdaye & Wensdaye in the whitson weke/ [ The list of companies 
and their parts follows.] these whitson playes were played in 
Anno D omin i 1574 S_ir John Savage Knight beinge Mayor of Chester 
which was the laste time they were played & we may praise God & 
praye that we see not the like profanation of holy scripture, but 
O the mercie of God for this time of our Ignorance God he regardes 
it not as well in every man; particular as above in general causes. 
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1 See F. M. Salter's analysis of the Rogers' document in Mediaeval Drama 
in Chester (Toronto, 1955), pp. 54 ff. (hereafter referred to as MPC ). 

I would like to thank Professor Martin Stevens, Professor A. C. Cawley 
and Dr David Mills for reading and making suggestions for revising this 
article. 

2 Chester Archives, unnumbered MS (hereafter referred to as Chester); 
Cheshire Record Office MS DCC 19 (hereafter, CRO); BM Harl. MSS 
1944 and 1948; and BM Add. MS 9442, fol. 295 (hereafter, Lysons). 
Complete titles and texts of the descriptions are included in the Appendix. 

I wish to thank the Corporation and City of Chester, the Cheshire Record 
Office and the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to publish 
the Rogers' descriptions and other documents noted below. Italics in all 
citations indicate editorial expansions of common abbreviations. 

3 The black line in the Chester MS at 

(a) 18v "This matter he . . . " begins 22v in Harl. 1944 

(b) 19r "If the same ..." 22v 

(c) 19v "This worthie ..." begins 23r 

(d) 20r "The appearinge ..." begins 23v 

(e) 21r "The Skynners ..." 24r 

(n 21v "And not god ..." begins 25r. 

The marks at (b) and (e) do not correspond to the beginning of a page 
in Harl. 1944. The marks at (a), (d) and (f) appear at different places 
on the page in Chester but correspond to the beginning of a page in Harl. 
The other mark, (c), is at the top of the page in Chester. 

4 The MS, fol. 63r, notes a change made in 1623 in the St George's Day 
race. 

5 Magna Britannia (London, 1810), II, ii, 590-1. The missing original is 
described by R. Stewart-Brown in "Annals of Chester, " Cheshire Sheaf , 
27, 3rd ser. (1930), 50, and by W. Fergusson Irvine in "The Annals of 
Chester," Cheshire Sheaf , 29, 3rd ser. (1934), 1-2. The MS has the 
title of the Lysons copy, is dated 1637 and is possibly in Randle Holmes 
II's hand. If the copy is in Holmes' hand, then the date probably refers 
to the year in which he made the copy. Irvine, p. 1, says the MS was 
bought by a person interested in the history of Cheshire. 

6 For this ascription see, for example, Harl. 2159, fol. 46r, Harl. 2133, 
fol. 50r, and Harl. 1989, fol. 43r, which contain extracts from the 
"Archdeacon Robert Rogers'" Collections. Though Salter accepts 1595 

as the date of the Archdeacon's death, he cites R. V, Burne ( MPC , p. 124, 
n. 1) to the effect that Robert Rogers died in 1587. David, however, notes 
that his father was in the process of copying the Sancta Prisca on 1 1 
January 1594 (Chester, fol. 7r). 

7 Harl. 1944, fol. 4r. Note that David makes a distinction between the 
author, his father, and the writer, himself. The shift from copyist to 
reviser-author is noted in the later Brevaryes : 

A breauary . . . of . . . Ro: Rogers . . . written a new by his 
sonne DR: (CRO) 
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A BREUARYE . . . Collected by . . . Robert Rogers . . . written 
by his sonne . . . (Harl. 1948) 

Certayne collections of . . . Robert Rogers . . . being but in 
scatered notes, and by his son reduced . . . (Lysons). 

8 MPC , p. 56. 

9 MPC , pp. 54 ff. 

10 Chester Archives, Chester Assembly Book, AB/1, ff. 33v-35r. Lists of 
mayors similar to those of Rogers can be found in BM Add. 29779 and 
Harl. 2125 (the first list, fol. 23vff. ). The Aldersey lists are in Harl. 
2133 and 2057 and BM Add. 29780. 

11 Harl. 2125 and BM Add. 29779, 29780. 

12 See n. 10 above. David apparently took no note of the fact that Aldersey 
had established Arnewaye's mayoralty in 1268-78 (Harl. 2133, fol. 13r). 
George Beilin, who corrects his list to include Walter Lynnett, still 
lists Arnewaye under 1328 (Harl. 2125, fol. 23v). When Rogers set 
about revising the Brevary before making the CRO copy, he was obviously 
unsure about who was the first mayor: 

The origenall of them was. In the time of Sir Iohn Arneway. who 
by most copies was the first maior of Chester .... 

The "copies" he refers to are the mayors lists. 

13 MPC , pp. 45, 54, 56-7. 

14 "Banns, " RES , 15, 433-4. 

15 MPC , p. 37. Rogers identifies Rondoll with Higden only in Lysons. If 
Randle Holmes made the copy, he may have inserted Higden’s name. 

Other documents copied by Holmes show such insertions. See, for 
example, the addition made at the beginning of the early list and Banns 
(Harl. 2150, 85v). The Lysons reference is the earliest record I can 
find of the identification of the monk Rondoll with Higden. The Newall 
Proclamation of 1531-2 says they were devised by Sir Henry Francis, 

a monk of the monastery (Chester Archives, Assembly Files, A/F/l, 
fol. 12r). 

16 MPC , pp. 38-41. 

17 See MPC , p. 116 n. 7 and n. 10, and BM Add. Charters 50004-6 for 
support of the Aldersey list. 

18 CRO, fol. 112v: ". . . the whtson playes made by a monke of Chester 
Abbay . . . And the said Rondoll the author in the prolouge before his 
booke of the whitson playes doth shew [the parts each company played]. " 

19 Chester, fol. 18r; CRO, fol. 39v; Harl. 1948, fol. 64r; and Lysons, 

BM Add. 9442, fol. 295r, respectively. 

20 See Salter, The "Trial and Flagellation" with Other Studies in the Chester 
Cycle , ed. W. W. Greg (Oxford, Malone Society, 1935), pp. 6-13, for a 
discussion of the amalgamation and division of the play. 
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21 Note the lengthier description near the end of CRO. 

22 MDC , p. 57. Salter claims that Holmes, the transcriber of the accounts, 
added the note about the crier; however, since the entire sequence of 
accounts is in Holmes' hand, it is impossible to attribute the note to him. 

23 Chester Archives, Assembly Files, A/F/3, fol. 25r; Harl. 2173, fol. 

107v. 

24 Chester Archives, Mayors Book M/B/19, fol. 52r. Leonard Powlick 
argues that the mansion under dispute was actually used for mercantile 
purposes rather than for viewing the plays; but, regardless of the purpose 
of the mansion, its location would indicate that the plays stopped in Bridge 
Street. See "The Staging of the Chester Cycle: An Alternative Theory, " 
Theatre Survey , 12 (1971), 132-33. 

Alan H. Nelson has argued that while "mansion" refers to a locus in 
the drama, "mansion" in legal parlance refers to a house or a hall. He 
cites the Webster case and the reference to the "doore" in the Banns 
continuation (Chester, fol. 21v) as evidence that the plays were performed 
indoors during the later years of performance. See "Configurations of 
Staging in Medieval English Drama, " in Medieval English Drama , ed. 
Jerome Taylor and Alan H. Nelson (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1972), pp. 130-31. However, a legal dispute over possession of a 
"mansion" for commercial purposes apparently outside a dwelling is 
recorded on 2 October 1571 (Chester Archives, M/B/20, fol. 49r). A 
"mansion" may, therefore, be a stall or temporary structure. The 
evidence cited in the text above and in note 26 for the itinerary of the 
plays and for a structure over the Abbey Gates argues for processional 
staging throughout the period. The suggestion that to any who "disdayne" 
to see the plays "open is the doore" may either be a colloquial expression 
or it may possibly mean that the Banns continuation was read in camera 
before the mayor and/or the ecclesiastical officials of the city. 

25 Powlick, "Staging, " argues that the plays were performed at a fixed 
location on the Roodee (137 ff.) and that they certainly would not have 
been performed before the Abbey Gates because of post-Reformation 
ecclesiastical opposition (129-30). The records prove otherwise. In 
1572 the Coopers spent two shillings "at the brengeng vp of yt [the 
Carriage] to th e menster gatte for cordes & penes to sette vp the 
howsynge of the caryghe" (fol. 3r). The Treasurer of the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester Cathedral disbursed 6s. 8d. "for a brode clothe 
againste the witson pleaes" and 6s. "for a barell of bere to yeue to the 
pleares to make them to drinke" in 1567; 8s. for the same in 1572 as 
well as 6s. "for th e hyre of a clothe for th e mansyon ouer th e gates" 

(pp. 52, 120). Salter, MDC , p. 73, and Joseph C. Bridge, "The Chester 
Miracle Plays," Journal of the Chester Archaeological and Historic 
Society , n. s. , IX (1903), 97, print the relevant records. I wish to thank 
Mr A. Edwards, steward of the Coopers' guild, and Canon Jarman, 
Chester Cathedral, for allowing me to look at the MSS in their possession 
and to print these excerpts. 

26 MDC , pp. 64-72. 


27 


Early English Stages (London, 1959), I, 171-4. 
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28 Professors R. M. Lumiansky, with whom I spoke privately, and Alan H. 
Nelson, in his article, "Six-wheeled Carts: An Underview, " Technology 
and Culture , 13 (1972), 415-6, independently came to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

29 Hugh Gyllam was admitted to the company in 153 7 and Richard Calley 
in 1544. See The Rolls of the Freemen of the City of Chester, Part I : 
1392-1 700 , ed. J. H. E. Bennett, The Record Society for the Publication 
of Original Documents Relating to Lancashire and Cheshire , 51 (1906), 
pp. 21, 42. In 1575 the guild "spend apon Thomas marser to get him to 
pleay ij " (fol. 7v). 

30 Salter believed that the payment to carry Herod’s clothes was to a page 
who held up the king's train. See MDC , pp. 78-9. 

31 Greg, Trial, p. 166, reads "stayes" for "stages"; however, the 
descenders of David’s "g’s" curve to the left, whereas those of his "y's" 
are terminated by a sharp diagonal upwards to the right. The bowl of the 
"g" is only partially closed at the top and this undoubtedly led Greg to 
misread it as "y. " 

32 Late Treasurer's accounts exist for 1554-5, 1555-6, 1558-9, 1563-4, 
1564-5, 1568-9, 1571 -2, 1574-5 (?). The date of the last may be 
1575-6. 

33 For dates of performance of the plays, see my article, "The Chester 
Plays : Frequency of Performance, " Theatre Survey , 14 (1973), 46- 
58. 

34 Chester Archives, Assembly Files, A/F/3, fol. 25r. 

35 Chester Brevary , fol. 23v. Rogers' assertion seems to be generally 
true for post-Reformation performances. The guild accounts do not 
show expenditure on both the midsummer show and the Whitsun plays, 
with the exception of 1568, in any of the years in which we know the 
plays were performed. See the Smiths' midsummer expenses for 1568 
(Harl. 2054, fol. 19r) and for the plays (18r-18v). 

36 See the stage directions, for example, at 5. 152, 6,440 and 8. 112. 
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Chester Harley 1944 

1 and playes of Chester] in Chest: yearelye theire vsed and of the 
playes in Chester: 

2 pagiantes ] pagiantes or partes 

3 the co mp anyes ] the number of th e Companyes 

4 And ] And yerelye 

5 man ] man fitted for the purpose 

6 breeife. ] breife which was called the readinge of the banes. 

7 to] to the 

8 so] soe all 

9 and ] and in 

10 from one place ] om . 

11 and so before the seconde was gone the thirde came, and so tell] 
and so the thirde, and so orderly till 

12 god. ] god and 

13 that ] om. 

14 moste ] om. 

15 This sentence is crossed through and difficult to read in Chester; it is 
omitted in Harl 1944. 

lb & parson of Gawsworth] added in a later hand in Harley 1948 . 



THE FIVE CYCLIC MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE CHESTER CYCLE OF MYSTERY PLAYS: 
A STATISTICAL SURVEY OF VARIANT READINGS 

By R. M. LUMLANSKY and DAVID MILLS 


In the course of preparing a new edition of the Chester cycle of 
mystery plays for the Early English Text Society, 1 we were faced 
with the problem of reducing the variant forms in the cyclic manu¬ 
scripts to some organized system from which general trends could 
be easily discerned and preliminary decisions made. We decided 
that the most convenient system would be a series of statistical 
tables - a separate table for each variation-pattern showing the 
distribution of the pattern play by play throughout the cycle. These 
tables proved most helpful to us, but because they contained much 
information which we did not finally use, and because they were 
lengthy, we felt that we could not include them in the second volume 
of our edition. We are therefore most grateful to Professor Cawley 
for allowing us to present a selection from the tables in this volume 
of Leeds Studies in English . 

It may be helpful at the outset to remind the reader of the 
five cyclic manuscripts of the Chester cycle, together with their 
dates, scribes, and the symbols by which we designate them 
throughout this discussion and in our edition: 


Hm 

Huntington Library 2 

Edward Gregorie 

1591 

A 

British Museum Additional 

10305 

George Beilin. 

1592 

R 

British Museum Harley 2013 

George Beilin 

1600 

B 

Bodley 175 

William Bedford 

1604 

H 

British Museum Harley 2124 

James Miller et al. 

1607 


When we had collated these manuscripts and gathered our 
statistics, two types of information seemed of only secondary 
value for our decisions, and such information is therefore not 
included here. Our primary concern was to decide which of the 
manuscripts would form the most convenient base for the edition. 
Since our initial choice lay among these five manuscripts, we con¬ 
fined our attention to variants involving the five and decided to 
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postpone consideration of variants involving fewer than five manu¬ 
scripts (as when one or more manuscripts lacked a passage found 
in the others within which variation occurred). The most important 
effect of this decision was to exclude from initial consideration the 
whole of Play I (missing in Hm) and of Play V (the H-version of 
which we regard as a different play from that in the other manu¬ 
scripts). 

The second type of information not represented here has to do 
with variations in non-spoken material, such as stage directions, 
speech-headings, play-headings and guild-ascriptions, and Latin 
quotations. The scribes' attitude to this material, much of which 
is in Latin, seems to have been somewhat different from their 
attitude towards the spoken text. The scribes, particularly Beilin 
and Miller, felt freer to rearrange, or make substitutions within, 
this material; and while Beilin's variants often attest his weak 
Latin, Miller was not only a competent Latinist but seems to have 
decided to replace English stage directions by Latin equivalents. 
Moreover, the number of variants is too small to allow any overall 
picture to emerge, and we concluded that a statistical approach to 
such variants was not the most useful method of study. 

The tables given here must be used with caution, remember¬ 
ing that the spoken variants listed in our edition are themselves a 
selection. We call them the "significant variants," which we define 
as "primarily . . . variants which affect the meaning of the text"; 
the implications of this definition are discussed in the section of 
Vol. I of our edition on Selection and Treatment of Variant Readings , 
to which readers of this article are referred. Readers should also 
remember that the statistics take no account of the character of the 
variation or of its presentation. A lengthy insertion/omis sion has 
no more statistical importance than a single lexical variant; and a 
variation involving two words in a phrase may be represented as 
two lexical variants or as a single phrasal variant, whichever is 
required for convenience and clarity. Finally, although continuing 
discussion since the tables were drawn up has brought about minor 
changes in the inclusion, exclusion and presentation of variant 
readings in the edition, we believe that the large number of variants 
minimizes the effect of any small changes which have subsequently 
been made. We would emphasize that the statistics form a basis 
for comparison but that they cannot be regarded as "absolutes"; 
different editorial principles of selection or presentation would 
yield different figures, but not, we feel, different conclusions. 

Since the statistics were intended to provide a basis for pre¬ 
liminary decisions, their importance lies as much in the questions 
they raise as in the problems they solve. The answers to those 
questions lie in the detailed study of the character of the individual 
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variants which is the central concern of our discussion of textual 
problems in the second volume of the edition, and it is not our 
intention here to anticipate their solution. The figures, however, 
provide useful pointers on these issues. 

1. Choice of Base Manuscript . Table I suggests that there are 
on average about 63 variants to every 100 lines, and Table 2 shows 
that the highest 4 ]l variation-pattern is H's 17. 60 variants to every 
100 lines. Few of these variants extend beyond a phrase, many 
being limited to individual words, and there is substantial agree¬ 
ment among the five manuscripts over long passages. These facts 
suggest that there is no strong case for a parallel texts edition of 
the cycle. 

Table 2, whose results may be conflated with the unique 
readings in Tables 4, 5 and 6, suggests that Hm has fewest forms 
which are not shared by one or more other manuscripts. R, its 
nearest rival in Table 2, can be shown to be a far weaker candidate 
both from the high number of unique forms in Table 4 under 
HmBH]A/R, and also from the large number of readings which 
Table 3 shows it to share with A. Thus Hm seems to provide the 
best textual "norm" for an edition, despite its lack of Play I. Its 
readings are not necessarily "older" or "better" than those of the 
other manuscripts, but it provides a more convenient base for an 
edition than the others do. 

Yet the unique variants listed also suggest that there is a 
marked difference between the manuscripts, in that - with the 
exception of R - the later a manuscript, the greater the number of 
unique forms. Thus, while suggesting Hm as a suitable base, the 
tables also draw our attention to this interesting correlation which 
will require further consideration. 


2. Manuscript Relationships . A further point arises from the 
unique readings. Table 2 shows that H has by far the largest 
number - over 1000 more than B. The basic division between H 
and "the Group" of ARB noted by H. Deimling 2 (to which Hm was 
added when it was rediscovered) is clearly demonstrated. The 
statistics do not show if the cause is error, deliberate "emendation, " 
or reliance upon one or more different originals. 

A second point, which appears most clearly in Table 3, 
although it is also evidenced from the AR agreements in Tables 5 
and 6, is the very close relationship between A and R. Beilin 
obviously used his earlier manuscript when writing his later one, 
as critics have generally noted. But Table 2 shows that R has 
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fewer readings not found elsewhere than any other manuscript apart 
from Hm; it is closer to the norm than A. Moreover, it lacks 
about 700 A-forms and supplies over 450 of its own, a fact further 
confirmed by the large number of instances listed in Table 4 in 
which A and R differ in their treatment of the same base form. 

The subject for investigation is not the undoubted closeness of A 
and R, but the reason for R's more conservative approach. 

Table 3 shows an appreciable measure of agreement between 
B and H. The possibility that B and H could be a sub-group is 
eliminated both by the large number of unique readings in each, as 
indicated by Table 2, and also by the fact that where both differ 
from the norm, there is a high probability that each will have a 
different form, as is shown in the B/H figures in Table 4. Here 
it is not the points at which the manuscripts differ which require 
investigation but those at which they agree. 

No other sub-groups emerge from the tables, although each 
point of agreement among a number of the manuscripts demands 
close study of the nature of the variation. 

The tables are not the most suitable guide to the nature of 
the exemplar or the exemplars. It might seem from them that Hm 
could have served as exemplar for at least AB, but a study of 
material found in other manuscripts and not in Hm eliminates that 
possibility. 


3. Cycle or Play-collection . W. W. Greg 3 once argued that 
Chester was a unified cycle and that it was also a single textual 
unit, so that a textual relationship which held good for one part of 
the cycle would hold good for the whole cycle. F. M. Salter'* 
argued that textually the cycle could be regarded as a collection of 
plays, each with its own textual history. The choice between these 
different approaches seems to us to depend at least in part upon 
the state of the exemplar and the habits of the scribes, neither of 
which can be demonstrated statistically. If the exemplar was much 
altered and difficult to read, and if the scribes were willing to 
"emend" or "substitute" where they could not read or understand, 
it would be difficult to explain variations in terms of transmission 
by a series of scribes over a period of time. Statistics cannot 
solve this problem, since a comparatively high or low number of 
variants may be a result of the state of the exemplar or of the 
scribe's notions of correctness. 

The statistics do, however, indicate one interesting point, 
namely that H, although it very frequently has a high number of 
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unique readings, diverges markedly from the norm in only eleven 
of the twenty-three "five-manuscript” plays (i. e. excluding Plays 
I and V) here listed - II, III, IV, VII, VIII, XII, XVI, XVIA, XVII, 
XX and XXI. This pattern contrasts with the comparatively con¬ 
sistent pattern of divergence of the other scribes throughout the 
cycle and requires a more detailed examination. 

The above comments draw attention tc- some of the more 
important conclusions and directions pointed by the tables and 
also indicate some of the lines of inquiry which we are now con¬ 
sidering. We hope that readers of our new edition will find these 
tables useful summaries of the variants which we have selected, 
and that the information they provide will be helpful in further 
discussions of the cycle. 


Prefatory Note to Table 1 


\ 


Play I is missing from Hm and the number of lines in 
the play listed below is that of the longest version, R; 
the 301 lines are regarded as a single variant, an Hm 
omission. Play V in H differs so markedly from Play 
V in HmARB that we regard it as a single large-scale 
difference, an HmARB ]H variant. 

A is damaged at the beginning and end. For convenience, 
in the edition we have included the readings in A's 
damaged lines among the variants. Since Play I is 
presented as a single variant, the figures for that play 
are unaffected by our editorial practice, but the numbers 
of variants listed under A for Play XXIV are affected by 
the inclusion of damaged lines. 


Play XVI in H is presented as two plays in HmARB, 
the second bearing no number. We have therefore 
numbered the second play in HmARB as XVIA. 





I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

XVIA 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 

TOTALS 
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READINGS SHARED BY THREE MSS AND UNIQUE READINGS IN TWO MSS 

3 ] 1/1 
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to 

to 

to 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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< 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DC 
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I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

5 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

10 

0 

4 

13 

44 

III 

0 

l 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

12 

32 

IV 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

20 

35 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VI 

2 

4 

3 

6 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

9 

42 

VII 

8 

0 

9 

15 

7 

2 

9 

4 

8 

12 

74 

VIII 

1 

1 

2 

0 

8 

1 

7 

4 

0 

3 

27 

IX 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

X 

3 

2 

4 

4 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

28 

XI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

XII 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

9 

25 

XIII 

1 

0 

3 

1 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

18 

XIV 

2 

0 

3 

3 

5 

i 

2 

0 

2 

3 

21 

XV 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

XVI 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

7 

1 

6 

6 

36 

X VIA 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

0 

3 

10 

25 

XVII 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

22 

XVIII 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

20 

XIX 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

XX 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

12 

XXI 

4 

1 

2 

5 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

10 

31 

XXII 

I 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

11 

XXIII 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 

21 

XXIV 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

27 

TOTALS 

35 

12 

46 

77 

102 

32 

67 

26 

43 

143 

583 
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READINGS SHARED BY TWO MSS, DIFFERENT READINGS SHARED BY TWO MSS, 
UNIQUE READINGS IN ONE MS 

2 ] 2/1 
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I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

1 

0 

1 

0 

> 

1 

0 

2 

19 

III 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17 

IV 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

16 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VI 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

7 

2 

1 

25 
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1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

20 

1 

0 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

43 
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0 
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1 

0 
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5 

1 

2 
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2 

1 
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0 

1 
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IX 
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XV 
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2 

0 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 
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3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 
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1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 
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' TABLES 6 AND 7 

6. READINGS SHARED BY TWO MSS AND UNIQUE READINGS IN THE 
OTHER THREE MSS 

7. UNIQUE READINGS IN ALL FIVE MSS 

2] i/1/1 1/1/1/1/1 










NOTES 


1 R. M. Lumiansky and David Mills, The Chester Mystery Cycle , a two- 
volume edition; Vol. I, Text , including variant readings, to be published 
by EETS in 1974 as Supplementary Series 3. 

2 H. Deimling, The Chester Plays , EETS, ES, 62 (1892), pp. xvii-xxviii. 

3 W. W. Greg, "Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English 
Miracle Cycles," The Library , V (1914), 25-6, 179-80; a modified 
statement appears in The Play of Antichrist from the Chester Cycle 
(Oxford, 1935), pp. xiii-xiv. 

4 F.M. Salter, The Trial and Flagellation with Other Studies in the Chester 
Cycle (ed. W.W. Greg), Malone Society Studies (Oxford, 1935), pp. 31-2; 
also, his review of Greg's edition of "Antichrist," RES, XIII (1937), 341- 
52. 



THE CORPUS CHRISTI PLAY OF WAKEFIELD: A NEW LOOK 
AT THE WAKEFIELD BURGESS COURT RECORDS 

By JEAN FORRESTER and A. C. CAWLEY 


The only known references to the Corpus Christi play of Wakefield 
are in the second and third of the four Wakefield Burgess Court 
records transcribed and first published by J. W. Walker, F.S.A., 
and dated by him 1533, 1554 [1559/60], 1556 and 1579 (Appendix 
IV). 1 The purpose of this article is to re-examine the second and 
third Burgess Court records in the light of recent discoveries. 2 

In the Leeds City Archives at Sheepscar Library, Leeds, 
are kept some of the papers of W.H. Battie-Wrightson, F.S.A. 

(of Cusworth Park, Doncaster), the former owner of the original 
Burgess Court documents which cannot now be traced. In the 
Battie-Wrightson Collection (BW/M/Box 19) is a copy in Battie- 
Wrightson's handwriting of the Wakefield Burgess Court record 
for 1556. A facsimile of a part of this is given in Appendix II. 2 

Mr. Walker's papers, which he bequeathed to the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, Leeds, include a photograph of the original 
document containing items 1-30 of the 1554 [1559/60] record 
(Appendix I), together with his manuscript copy of all four Burgess 
Court records (Appendix III). 


1. Walker's manuscript copy of the Burgess Court records 

Paper sheets. Walker's copy has a title-page on which is 
written: "The Burgess Courts, Wakefield / 1533 / 1554 / 1556 / 
1557 / The Proceedings of the Burgess Courts at Wakefield / for 
the years 1533, 1554, 1556, 1557 / were copied from the originals 
on paper / 16;f inches long by 12-j inches wide / lent to me by 
W.H. Battie-Wrightson Esq. F.S.A. / Cusworth Park, Doncaster/ 
Dec. 1901. J.W. Walker." 

This description may be compared with that which is given 
by Walker at the end of his transcription of the 1554 [1559/60 ] 
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record: "Transcribed from the original lent to me by Mr Battie 
Wrightson of Cusworth Park, Doncaster, Dec. 1901. written on 
paper, 2 sheets, 16j inches long by 12 inches wide, much torn 
and eaten (? rats or mice) on the right hand margin. The letter¬ 
ing is much faded and rather difficult to read. " 

Parchment roll. At the end of the 1579 record, over a wavy 
line which has been partly erased, is written in Walker's hand: 
"[This verdict is written in a very clear and legible hand on a roll 
of parchment 67 inches long and 12j inches wide, composed of 
three skins, in very good preservation,] and was lent to me by 
W.H. Battie-Wrightson Esq. of Cusworth Park, Doncaster, whose 
Battie ancestors lived in Wakefield in the 17th cent. 

Dec. 1901. John W. Walker. ]" 

It appears from the above descriptions that the records for 
1533, 1554 [1559/60], 1556 and 1557 were written on paper sheets, 
and that the 1579 record was preserved on a parchment roll. 

There is no ready explanation of the reference (twice) to a 1557 
record on the title-page preceding Walker's copy. It can hardly 
be an error for 1579, in view of Walker's own statement that the 
1557 record was one of those written on paper sheets, while the 
1579 record was on a roll of parchment. Possibly there once 
existed a record for 1557 which Walker omitted to transcribe 
(cf. below, p. 110). 

Handwriting. The records for 1533 and 1554 [1559/60 ] are 
copied in a more formal, copperplate style of handwriting than 
those for 1556 and 1579, which are in a more mature and flowing 
hand. It may be inferred from this change of style that the records 
for 1533 and 1554 [ 1 559/60] , if they are in Walker's hand, were 
copied earlier than those for 1556 and 1579. Moreover, the writing 
on the title-page (with the signature "J. W. Walker") is close in 
style to the handwriting of the descriptive notes at the end of the 
records for 1554 [1559/60] and 1579 and to that of items 23-27 
which are written on page 4a for insertion into the 1556 record 
(Appendix III). If the handwriting can be used as evidence, it is 
likely that items 23-27 were copied at a different time from the 
rest of the entries for 1556. 


2. The record for 1556 


Battie-Wrightson's copy . The date of this copy is not certain 
but presumably it was made before 1901, in which year W.H. 
Battie-Wrightson 4 lent the original records to Walker, who may 
still have had them in his possession in 1924, ® 
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In relation to the play, there are two notable differences 
between Battie-Wrightson's copy and that made by Walker: 

(1) Battie-Wrightson has "to gyve furthe the speches of the 
same in Easter holydaies" (Appendix II, item 21), while Walker 
has "to gyve furthe the speches of the same in after holydayes" 
(Appendix III, 1556, item 22; IV, 1556, item 6). 

(2) Battie-Wrightson's copy does not include the five other 
items relating to the performance and expenses of the Corpus 
Christi play which are given by Walker (see below). 


Walker's copy . In Walker's manuscript copy the five items 
(Appendix III, 1556, items 23-27) not in Battie-Wrightson's 
transcript are written on a separate page (4a) under the heading 
"Michaelmas 1556, " 6 with an indication in the left margin on p. 4 
("4a to come in here") that they are to be inserted between item 22 
and item 28. In his printed version, the six play items (22-27) are 
transferred to a new position (Appendix IV, 1556, items 6-11), 
perhaps because item 5 is concerned with "waytes" (musicians), 
who Walker may have thought were connected with the play. He 
elsewhere shows his editorial zeal for grouping together items 
concerned with the play (see below, p.112). 

It will be seen that Battie-Wrightson's copy and Walker's 
manuscript copy have the same items in the same order if Walker's 
item 21 and items 23-27 are removed. Walker's copy makes it 
clear that he has inserted from another source the five additional 
items relating to the play, and that he has done this for the purpose 
of grouping the six play items together. Walker's source for 
these items is unknown (despite the heading "Michaelmas 1556"), 
unless indeed it was the 1557 record which Walker lists on the 
title-page of his manuscript copy, but does not in fact transcribe. 


Transcription. Apart from the "Easter/after" variation noted 
above, there are other verbal or spelling variations between the 
two manuscript copies of the 1556 record: 


Item 11 


Battie - Wrights on 

tenements 

mydsom r 


Walker 

Item 1 7 tennants 7 

myds ond 7 


Item 21 


occupation 
Corpus XXI 


Item 22 


occupacion 
Corpus Christi 



doinge 

Otes 
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Oles 
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Item 24 


Item 30 


As at least one of Battie-Wrightson's readings ("tenements") is 
wrong, one cannot be sure of the accuracy of his "Easter" reading 
(item 21). Equally, however, Walker's "mydsond" and "Oles" 
are wrong, so that the accuracy of his "after" reading is also 
called in question. 


3. The record for 1554 (1559/60) 

Date . On the photograph of items 1-30 of the 1554 [1559/60] 
record (Appendix I) Wakefield is not named in the heading and the 
year is illegible. In Walker's manuscript copy the "4" of "1554" 
is underlined and there is a question mark on the right; however, 
in the printed version this question mark has not been reproduced. 

The year 1554 is certainly wrong; a date not earlier than 
1559/60 can be established from the reference to the "heyres of 
Ottes Sager, " i. e. to Sagar after his death (Appendix III, 1554 
[1559/60], item 37; IV, 1554 [1559/60], item 38). Ottes (Otes, 
Otho, Othonius) Sagar was vicar of Warmfield from 8 June 1519 
(Archbishop Wolsey's Register, f. 43. 7) to 1559/60. There is a 
reference in the 1556 record to "Otes Sagar clerke" 8 while he was 
still alive. He lived at least until November 1559, for he then 
personally handed over the deeds of a gift of land to the Burnley 
Free School (W. Bennett, A History of Burnley Grammar School, 
p. 10). It is recorded in the Dean and Chapter Act Book , f. 5v, at 
York Minster Library, that probate was given to the executors of 
Oti Agre, late vicar of Warmfield, on 4 December 1560. 


Moreover, dates of probate or administration have been 
found relating to several other persons named in the 1554 [1559/ 
60] record. The earliest of these dates is that of Edward Prynse 
(Probate 20 January 1561, Y.A.S. R.S. 14, p. 204), proving that 
item 32 in Walker's manuscript and printed transcriptions of this 
record - 


Item we order & a poynt ]oe keper of ]?e ovt vod John Smythe 

John rementon edvard prynse & Roberd totte to be overseers 

for ]?e Comon In . . . N 

( Walker s manuscript copy ) 


must have been entered before January 1561. 
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In the light of the above evidence the alleged 1554 record 
can be dated 1559/60 and, most probably, 1560. 


Order of items relating to the Corpus Christi play . In Walker's 
manuscript copy of the 1554 [1559/60] record there are two items 
(36 and 40) concerned with the play (Appendix III, 1554 [l 559/ 60 ]). 
In his printed version he brings them together as items 36 and 37 
(Appendix IV, 1554 [l 559/60]). 

Transcription . There are at least two errors common to the 
manuscript copy and printed version: "novod" (item 15) 9 for "no 
vod [no wood]" and "godebovre scolle" (item 23) 9 for "godebovre 
stelle [stile]." For the correct readings see Appendix I, 13 and 
27 lines from the bottom of the page. 

It may be also noted here that Walker's manuscript copy does 
not always agree with his printed version, and that the latter is 


s ometimes 

clearly wrong: 




MS copy 


Printed version 

Item 16 

hover (hour) 9 

Item 16 

hoven (oven) 9 

Item 18 

hovers (hours) 9 

Item 1 8 

hovens (ovens) 9 

Item 36 

Corpus Xpy 

Item 36 

Corpus Xty 


befo (o under¬ 
lined) 


before 

Item 40 

Co r pus Xpi 

Item 3 7 

Corpus Xti 


a Counts 


a Count 


to[vn ] 


toun 


ei2e 


everye 


The correctness of "hover(s)" in Walker's manuscript copy can be 
established by reference to Appendix I, 22 and 26 lines from the 
bottom of the page. 


To sum up: the foregoing examination of Battie-Wrightson's 
copy of the 1556 record and of Walker's manuscript and printed 
copies of the 1556 and 1554 [1559/60] records indicates that none 
of the copies is altogether accurate. It is unfortunate therefore 
that, apart from the photograph of items 1-30 of the original 1554 
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[1559/60] document, we are entirely dependent upon the text of 
these copies. However, future reprints of the Burgess Court 
records containing references to the Corpus Christi play of 
Wakefield will be more reliable if 

(1) the Y.A.S. printed version is collated both with the 
photograph of items 1-30 of the original 1554 [ 1559/60] document 
and with the Battie-Wrightson and Walker manuscript copies of the 
Burgess Court records for 1556 and 1554[1559/60]; 

(2) the first of the six play items in the printed 1556 record 
is restored to its original position, and the following five play 
items clearly marked as an insertion of uncertain origin; 

(3) the alleged 1554 record is given its correct date of 1559/ 
60 and placed after the record for 1556; 

(4) the second of the two play items in the printed 1554 
[1559/60] record is changed back to its original position. 
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Grateful acknowledgments are due to the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
and to the Trustees of the late Lady Isabella Georgiana Katherine Battie - 
Wrightson for permission to transcribe and publish the manuscript 
material in this article. 


1 J.W. Walker, Miscellanea , II, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series 74 (1929), pp. 16-32. It is shown later in this article that the roll 
dated 1554 by Walker cannot, on the evidence, be earlier than 1559/60. 

2 This article is based on the investigations of Mrs. Jean Forrester, For 
further details see Jean Forrester, Wakefield Mystery Plays and the 
Burgess Court Records: A New Discovery (Ossett, Yorkshire, 1974). 

3 Battie-Wrightson's copy of the 1556 record was discovered by Mrs. 
Forrester, after three months of intensive searching in archive deposit¬ 
ories, in the Battie-Wrightson Collection at the Sheepscar Library. 

4 The Preface to Miscellanea, II, gives the name of the Wrightson who lent 
the original records to Walker as "Mr. J. Batty-Wrightson. " The 
correct initials and spelling of the name are given by Walker on the title- 
page of his manuscript copy of the Burgess Court records (see above, 

p. 108 ). 

5 In 1924, when Walker gave his inaugural lecture to the Wakefield 
Historical Society on "Wakefield Town Life in the 15th and 16th Centuries, " 
he told his audience: "I have particulars of these Burgess Courts for the 
years 1533, 1554, 1556 and 1579- " These words do not of course prove 
that Walker still had the original documents in his possession in 1924. 

When A. C. Cawley wrote to Mr. Walker on 5 April 1951, Walker's reply 
(dated 7 April) included the following sentence: "Mr. Battie-Wrightson 

is dead and I have tried to find out who now has these Burgess Court 
Proceedings, but nothing is now known of them, so whether they were 
sold on his death with other things, or have been lost, I do not know. It 
is, however, no good writing there [i. e. to Cusworth Park], as I have 
done, and letters have been returned. " Mr. Walker was right in believ¬ 
ing that further efforts to get in touch with the Battie-Wrightson family 
would prove to be in vain. The Battie-Wrightson papers were deposited 
in the Leeds City Archives in 1952 by the Trustees of the Late Lady 
Isabella G.K. Battie-Wrightson after the death of Robert Cecil Battie- 
Wrightson; some years later other papers were deposited in Doncaster 
Museum, but these have now been transferred to Doncaster Library. 
Enquiries at these three places established that the originals of the 
Burgess Court records could not be found. If the original documents 
still exist, it seems possible that they are in the hands of a private 
collector. 

6 This heading is not reproduced in the printed version (Appendix IV, 

1556). It is suggested above (p. 1 09) that these five items were copied 
at a different time from the other entries for 1556. 

7 See Appendix IV, 1556. The same readings are given in Walker's 
manuscript copy. 
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8 Walker wrongly has "Oles" for "Otes" (see above, p. 111). 

9 Not included in the extract from the 1554 [1559/60] record in Appendices 
III and IV. 
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In the following appendices the one surviving primary document 
(the photograph of items 1-30 of the 1554 [1559/60] Burgess Court 
record) has been put first. This is followed by extracts from the 
manuscript copies of the 1556 and 1554 [1559/60] records, and 
finally by extracts from the printed version of the same records. 
The extracts are limited to the pages containing references to the 
Corpus Christi play. The individual items in the records are 
numbered for convenient reference. 



APPENDIX I 


Photograph of items 1-30 of the original Burgess Court record 
for 1554 [1559/60] 


(Yorkshire Archaeological Society MS 813) 
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APPENDIX II 


Extract from W.H. Battie-Wrightson's copy of the 1556 Burgess 
Court record (items 14-24) 


(Battie-W rights on Collection, BW/M/Box 19, 
Leeds City Archives) 
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APPENDIX III 


Extracts from J. W. Walker's manuscript copy of the 1556 and 
1554 f 1559/60] Burgess Court records (items 18-28, 32-40) 


(Yo rkshire Archaeological Society MS 813) 
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APPENDIX IV 


Extracts from J. W. Walker's printed version of the 1556 and 
1554 [l559/60l Burgess Coart records (items 1 -22, 24 -39) 


( Miscellanea , II, Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series 74 (1929), pp. 21 -22, 20) 




PAYNES LAYDE BY THE BURGES ENQUESTE AT THE 
COURTE KEPTE AT 


1. Wakefelde nexte after the feaste of Saynte Michael! tharch- 
anngell in thirde and fourte yeare of the Reignes of oure 
Soveraigne Lorde and Ladye Kinge Philyppe and quene 
Marye 1556. 

2. Inprimis a payne is sett that everye man that owes any 
moneye for any churche goods which they have boughte at any 
tyme or for anye beynge buryed within the Churche or for anye 
other things perteynynge to the churche that they come in and 
paye the same to tliands of the Churche wardens betwixte this 
and maye daye nexte commynge in payne of everye one not so 
dooynge xls. 

3. Itm a payne is sett that the bellman or his deputye doo ringe 
the eighte of the cloche bell a quarter of an lioure everye nighte 
in payne ot everye tyme not so dooynge xijd. 

4. Itm a payne is sett that the the bellman do kepe the clocke 
and chyme frome liensfurthe with oute anye harme or breakynge 
of the same throughe theire defaulte, and yf it so cliannce that 
they to make yt of tlieyre owne costs-cliargs. 

5. Itm a payne is sett that the waytes of the towne goo everye 
mornyngc aswcll frydaics and sondaics as other dayes in payne of 
every tyme not so doyngc xijd. 

6 . Itm a payne is sett that everye crafte and occupacion doo 
bringe furthe theire pagyaunts of Corpus Christi daye as hathe 
bene heretofore used and to gyve furthe the speches of the same 
in after holydayes in payne of everye one not so doynge to forfett 
xls. 

7. Itm a payne is sett that everye player be redy in his pagyaunt 
at sctled tyme before 5 of ye clocke in ye mornynge in payne of 
every one not so doynge to forfett vjs. viijd. 

8 . Itm a payne is sett yt yc players playc where sctled and no 
where els in payne of no so doyngc to forfett xxs. 

9. Itm a payne is sett yt no man goe armed to disturb ye 
playe or hinder ye procession in payne of everye one so doynge 
vjs. viijd. 

1 0. Itm a payne is sett yt everye man shall leave hys weapons att 

hys home or att hys ynne in payne not so doyngc vjs. viijd. 

11. Ye summe of ye expens of ye Chcrche mester for ye Corpus 

Christi playe xvijs. xd. 



1556 


22 BURGES COURT, WAKEFIELD, 1533, 1554, 1556, and 1579. 

Item payd to ye preste xijd. 

Itm payd to ye mynstrells xxd. 

Itm payd to ye mynstrells of Corpus Christi playe iijs. ivd. 

Itm payd for ye Corpus Christi playe & ye wrytynge of ye 
spechys for yt iijs. viijd. 

Itm payd for ye Baner for ye mynstrells vjs. viijd. 

Itm payd for ye ryngyng ye same day vjd. 

Itm payd for garlonds on Corpus Christi day xijd. 

1 2. Itm a payne is sett that everye man do make the pavement 

anenste his house on thissyde and before the feaste of Seynte 
Michaell tharchangell nexte commynge in payne of everye not so 
doynge xls. 

1 3. Itm a payne is sett that the baylye do see the fyshe shamells 

furneshed with fyshe or they do sett oute anye bords in the markett 
in payne of everye tyme of the baylye not so doynge iijs. iiijd. 

14. Itm a payne is sett that everye man do skoure the fyshe 

shamells so farre as his grounde goethe everye weke once in payne 
of everye one not so doynge xijd. 

1 5. Itm a payne is sett that no man nor woman do goo in to the 

feelds to bye anye vytalls or annye kinde of other stufs commynge 
to the markett in payne of every tyme so doynge ijs. 

1 6. Itm a payne is sett that everye man within this towne and 

parishe puttinge anye swyne into the oute woode or any other 
place aboute this towne doo ringe theire sayde swyne before Sondaye 
nexte in payne of every one so taken unringed after ye saide daye 
xijd. 

1 7. Itm a payne is sett yt everye man yt haitlie anye tennants 

of theire baksyds do putt theym awaye betwixtc this and mydsond 
nexte and yt they kepc no suche tennants frome hensfurthe in 
payne of everye tyme so founde vjs. viijd. 

18. Itm a payne is sett that the Boc.hers do putt no fatt shepc 
nor fatt beasts on the common frome hensfurthe in payne of 
everye tyme so taken vjs. viijd. 

19. Itm a payne is sett that no maner person or persons laye any 
Caryon at any ende of the towne or in anye common bye waye 
aboute this towne but that they cause the same to be buryed in 
some convenyente place : for corruptynge of the towne in payne 
of everye one not so doinge iijs. iiijd. 

20. Itm a payne is sett that neyther man nor woman frome 
hensfurthe washe anye clothes woole puddyngcs nor anye other 
kynds of things in the waver* in payne of everye one so doynge 
iijs. iiijd. 

21. Itm a payne is sett that the Cuppers frome hcncefurthc shall 
gett no daye within viij yeards of the hye waye syde in payne of 
everye tyme so doynge ijs. 

22 Itm a payne is sett of everye housholder frome hensfurthe 

* Waver : The public watering troughs in The Springs, south of the old 
Vicarage. 
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passage there wt horse or Cattell at anne tyme of ye yere In payn 
of everye tyme so doynge, 6 s. 8 d. 

24. Itm a payh ys layd yt everye burgessus or other In Abetans 
shall payve ye strete from ye Channell to ye medyll of ye pament 
before ys & medsom . . next In payn of 40s. 

25 . Itm a payn ys layd yt no buchers shall ddr thayr sheppe or 
calfe skenes appon ye sabbot day be fore diuine servyce be don 
In payn of everye on so doynge, 3s. 4d. 

26. Itm a payn is layed yt ye vecar shall fynde a Comon bull & 
bore yerle from tyme to tyme In payn of, 40s. 

27. Itm a payh ys layed yt none shall lay no Carreon In ye suane 

lane or at anne of ye towne ends wt In 6 hunderet foute In payn of 
everye oh so doynge. 

2 g Itm a payh ys layed that no man shall kepe too meassurs yt 

ys to say oh too bye wt and oh othere to sell wt but to kepe oh 

lawfull messure in paync of everye oh so doynge, 40s. 

29. Itm a payn ys layd yt no man shall suffer anne Corn to be set 
uppe In yar housses in ye merlcet tyme or vekeday but to brenge 
yt furtlie to ye merlcet In payh of everye oh so doynge 6 s. 8 d. 

30. Itm a payn ys layd yt no man shall suffer anny fesshers to set 

uppe anne fyshe In yar housses In ye inerket tyme but to brenge 

yt to ye mcrket In payn of everye oh, 6 s. 8 d. 

31 Itm a payh ys layd yt no man shall put any Swyne In ye oute 

wod unrengcd In payn of everye on so doynge to pay for everye 
swyne, 6 d. 

32. Itm we order Sc a poynt ye Kepers of ye outwod John Smythe 
John rementon edvard prynse & Roberd totte to be overseers for 
ye Comon In.... 

33. Itm a payn ys layd yt ye burgessus of ye town shall dryve ye 
oute wod everye quertef of ye yere once In payn of everye oh not 
so doynge to pay (id. 

34. Itm a payn is layd yt no man shall take anny gyest horse In 
to ye out wod In payh of everye oh so doynge to pay 10s. 

35. Itm a payn is layd yt no man shall put anne horse or other 
bestes In to ye oute wod except he Come to ye Kep to have the 
wod born set appon & ye Kep to tayke nothynge for burnynge of 
tham In payn of everye best so taken to pay 6 d. 

36. Itm a payh is layd yt gyles Dolleffe shall brenge In or Causse 

to be broght ye regenall (original) of Corpus Xty play before ys 

& wytsonday In pane. 

3 7. Itm a payh ys layde yt ye mesters of ye Corpus Xti playe 

shall Come & maylce thayre a Count before ye gentyllmen & 

burgessus of ye toun before this & may day next In payh of everye 
oh not so doynge, 20 s. 

38. Itm a payn ys layd yt yc heyres of ottes Sager shall not 

Stoppe yc hey way betwyxe ye swaine lane & Maudelen Chappell In 
payn, xl; [s,]. 

Itm a payh ys layd yt everye man shall mayke uppe thayre 
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THE BEGINNING: ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 
OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By JAMES A. RIDDELL 


In A World of Errors Discovered in the New World of Words (1673), 
Thomas Blount excoriated Edward Phillips for the latter's thefts 
(including thefts of some mistakes) from Blount's own dictionary, 
Glossographia (1656). If the public exposure embarrassed Phillips, 
however, it did not embarrass him so much that he felt constrained 
to prevent further editons of his dictionary, although he did correct 
a few of the mistakes that Blount had noticed. 1 Henry Cockeram, 
who antedated Phillips as a plagiarist in the lexicographic field by 
some thirty-five years, was to some degree luckier. None of his 
contemporaries was sufficiently outraged by the extent of his 
borrowings (errors and all) to condemn him. The man to whom he 
owed his greatest debt, John Bullokar, was apparently content to 
ignore Cockeram's plunderings (Bullokar himself had taken from 
others); indeed, Bullokar's silence would seem appropriate, as a 
reviser of his work was to take material in turn from Cockeram. 

It seems that the only voice at all raised in public against 
Cockeram, however obliquely, was that of the anonymous author of 
Vindex Anglicus (1644)^ who, although he did not mention Cockeram 
by name and did not concern himself with anyone's borrowings, 
evidently chose his forty-nine examples of kinds of words to be 
expunged from the English language almost entirely from Henry 
Cockeram's English Dictionarie (1623);-^ but this, of course, did 
not amount to a comment upon Cockeram's methods of compiling 
his work. The indifference of Cockeram's contemporaries towards 
his methods as lexicographer was as representative in its way as 
the Dictionarie itself was representative of early lexicographic 
methods. There is no evidence that anyone in the first half of the 
seventeenth century was concerned with the manner in which 
lexicographers compiled their works, except the lexicographers 
themselves, and they did not choose to explain their methods or 
list their sources for words. 

Cockeram's work, which was the first English word-book to 
be distinguished by the term "dictionary, " was the third and last 
English dictionary to have its initial edition published in the first 
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half of the seventeenth century, and in scope it is a culmination of 
the first efforts in English lexicography. It and its two antecedents, 
Robert Cawdrey's Table Alphabetical! (1604) and John Bullokar's 
English Expositor (1616), have been studied in greatest detail by 
DeWitt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes. 4 Although Starnes 
and Noyes are generally correct in their assumptions about some 
of the sources of the three earliest English dictionaries, about the 
borrowings that took place among those dictionaries, and thus 
about some early lexicographic methods, a good deal more remains 
to be said on the matter. In this study I shall discuss a number of 
sources not previously associated with the early seventeenth- 
century dictionaries, and, with particular reference to Cockeram's 
Dictionarie , endeavour to show how certain words were chosen 
from the earlier Latin-English dictionaries, and how non- 
lexicographical works were employed as sources. Indeed, I intend 
to deal mostly with Henry Cockeram, whose dictionary in a sense 
comprehended the work of his two predecessors; however, an 
examination of his work proves to be most profitable, I think, 
after some examination of the dictionaries of Cawdrey and Bullokar. 
I shall, therefore, discuss the three dictionaries in the order of 
the dates of their first publication, taking into consideration sub¬ 
sequent editions of all three up to 1650. 


Robert Cawdrey's Table Alphabetical! 

Starnes and Noyes give two definite sources for Cawdrey: 
the first is the "Table" appended to Edmund Coote's English 
Sc ho ole - Master (1596), 5 which they are certainly correct in 
calling "the immediate inspiration of Cawdrey" (p. 13); the second 
is Thomas Thomas's Dictionarium linguae Latinae et Anglicanae 
They also point out that Cawdrey often expanded the definitions he 
got from Coote by referring to Thomas (p. 16), a practice, in its 
general principles, that was to become commonplace with early 
lexicographers. 

In addition to these sources for the first edition of Cawdrey's 
dictionary one may add Peter Bales's The Writing Schoolemaster , 
a tract dealing with "brachigraphie" (i. e. shorthand), orthography, 
and caligraphy. 7 The second portion of Bales's little volume 
"The Order of Orthographic, " which comprises more than eleven 
of the book's seventeen signatures, is devoted almost entirely to 
a word-list entitled "The Table for Orthographic. ” Bales's entire 
work was largely inspired by Timothy Bright's Characterie , ® 
and his "Table" is no more than Bright's "Table of English Words" 
slightly altered and expanded. That Cawdrey is indebted to Bales 
can be illustrated by a few examples taken from Bales, all of 
which do not appear in Coote, 9 and most of which do not appear 
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in Bright: 

Bright Bales Cawdrey, 1604 




Abash. 

blush 

Abash, blush. 



Gaie. fine 

gaie, fine, trim. 



Gloze. 

dissemble 

gloze, dissemble 



Gnibble. 

bite. 

gnibble, bite. 

Grease 

Fat or 

Grease. 

fat. 

grease, fat. 


anoynt 

Modell. 

measure 

modell, measure 



Noyance 

hurt. 

noyance, hurt. 

Penalty 

Punish 

Penaltie, 

loose. 

penaltie, losse. 

Pester 

Fill 

Pester. 

fill. 

pester, filled. 


It is possible that Cawdrey also went to Bright for some words, 
but the evidence is slight. Of the forty-nine words under "G" in 
Cawdrey, 1604, there are four which appear in Bright, but not in 
Bales. Of these, two ("Gospell" and "Grave") are not defined by 
Bright, and two have definitions like Bright's, but somewhat fleshed 
out: 

Bright Cawdrey, 1604 

Gestes Doe gests , things done, or noble 

acts of princes. 

Guise Manner guise , fashion, shape, custome. 

Three other of Cawdrey's sources can also be mentioned. 

They are: (1) "An exposition of certein words, " appended to 
Neil Hemmingsen's A Postill, or Exposition of the Gospels ; 10 
(2) a similar list, "The Explication of Certaine Wordes, " appended 
both to the text of the New Testament by the English College at 
Rhemes (Rheims) and to William Fulke's reprinting of that text 
with his refutations of its commentary; 11 (3) John Rastell's An 

Exposition of certaine difficult and obscure words, and Termes of 
the Lawes of this Realme . 12 The nine words under the letter "I" 
in Hemmingsen illustrate Cawdrey's borrowings from that source, 
which, it happens, provide many of the longest definitions to be 
found in the Table Alphabetical!: 
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Hemmingsen 

Impediments , letts, hinder- 
ances, stops. 

Incest , unlawfull copulation 
of man and woman within 
the degrees of kindred or 
alyance forbidden by Gods 
law, whither it bee in mariage, 
or otherwyse. 

Incorporate , to graft one 
thing intoo the body of an 
other, too make one body 
or substance of twoo, or 
mo, too mixt, or put 
toogyther. 

Incurre , too runne intoo. 

Infallible , undeceyvable, 
that which wil not deceive, 
nor can bee beguyled, 
unguylefull, undeceytfull, 
deceytlesse, sure, certein, 
assured, soothfast. 

Institute , too beegin, too go 
in hande with a thing, too 
ordeyn, too purpose, too 
appoynt, too make, too 
founde, too stablish, too 
decree, too set up a new, 
too bryng in a new. 

Interpret , expounde, open, 
make playne and manyfest to 
an other mans understanding, 
to shew the sense or meening 
of a thing. Also too accept 
or take the meenyng of a thing 
in good or ill parte. 

Invocation , is a calling uppon 
any thing with trust in the same 
It consisteth of two parts, 


Cawdrey, 1604 

impediment , let, or hinderance. 

incest , unlawfull copulation of 
man and woman within the 
degrees of kindred, or alliance, 
forbidden by gods law, whether 
it be in marriage or otherwise. 

incorporate , to graft one thing 
into the bodie of another, to 
make one bodie or substance of 
two or moe, to mixe or put to¬ 
gether. 

incur , runne into. 

infallible , undecivable, unguile- 
full, trustie. 


institute , appoint, ordaine, 
begin, or go in hand with. 


interprete , open, make plaine, 
to shewe the sense and meaning 
of a thing. 


invocation , a calling upon any 
thing with trust in the same. 
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that is too wit, of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

Justified, found righteous, 
made righteous, accounted 
or accepted for righteous, 
that is too saye, free and 
clere from sinne, or set 
free from sinne and the 
penalties therof. 


justified , made or accounted 
for righteous, cleane from 
s inne. 


Several entries from the "Explication" in the Rhemes New 
Testament indicate Cawdrey's use of that source: 

Rhemes New Testament Cawdrey, 1604 


Acquistion , getting, purchas¬ 
ing. 

Advent , the comming. 
Adulterating , corrupting. 

Agnition , knowledge or 
acknowledging. 

Allegorie , a Mysticall 
speache, more then the bare 
letter. 

Evangelize , signifieth such 
preaching of good tidings, as 
concerneth the Gospel. 

Eunuches , gelded men. 


acquistion , getting, purchasing 

advent , the comming. 

adulterate , to counterfeit, or 
corrupt. 

agnition , knowledge, or 
acknowledging. 

allegorie , similitude, a mis - 
ticall speech, more then the 
bare letter. 

evangell , the gospell: or glad 
tidings. 

eunuch , gelded, wanting stones 


Cawdrey's borrowings from Rastell's Termes of the Lawes 
can be seen in the following examples: 

Rastell, 1602 Cawdrey, 1604 

Abbetors in murders are those 


that command, procure, 
counsell, or comfort others to 
murder .... 


abbetors, councellers. 
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Acceptance is taking in 
good part, and as it were 
an agreeing unto some act 
done before .... 

Action is the forme of a suit 
given by the Law to recover 
a thing .... 

Contract , is a bargaine, or 
covenant betweene two parties. 


acceptance , an agreeing to 
some former act done before. 


action, the forme of a suite. 


contract , make short, also a 
bargaine, or covenant. 


Discent , is in 2. sortes, 
either Lineal or collateral. 
Lineal discent is when a 
discent is conveied in the same 
line of the whol blood, as 
Grandfather, Father, sonne, 
sonnes sonne, and so down¬ 
ward .... 

Plaintife , is he that sueth or 
complayneth .... 

Rejoinder , is when the 
defendant maketh answere to 
the replication of the plain¬ 
tife .... 


descent, comming downe from 
another. 


plaintife , the partie com- 
playning. 

rejoynder , a thing added after¬ 
wards, or is when the defendant 
maketh answere to the 
replication of the plaintife. 


There is danger in trying to be too precise about a lexi¬ 
cographer's sources; any lexicographer is likely to have included 
words for which he had no immediate, direct source - words 
which were, so to speak, simply in his head; and, furthermore, 
no one would imagine that all the sources for any dictionary could 
be discovered. With this caveat, I offer here a rough analysis of 
about three-quarters of Cawdrey's sources for the words under 
"G" and "H," without suggesting that these words are necessarily 
representative of the rest of Cawdrey's dictionary, although they 
are probably indicative. For the ninety-five words under "G" and 
"H" in the 1604 edition, Cawdrey seems to be indebted to his 
sources as follows: Coote, thirty-four words; Bales, fifteen or 
sixteen words; Bright, possibly six words; Hemmingsen, two 
words; Rhemes New Testament, perhaps one word. Fourteen of 
the words under "G" and "H" are designated with the sign JT , 
used to indicate terms taken from the French. Some of them are 
noted as being French in Coote, but others may have been suggested 
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by one of the French-English word-lists, such as those compiled 
by Claude Desainliens. 13 

I have been noting the date (1604) of the first edition of 
Cawdrey's dictionary because, contrary to currently prevailing 
assumption, it is different from subsequent editions. Starnes and 
Noyes say about the various editions of Cawdrey: 

Though A Table Alphabetical! went through four editions - 
1st, 1604, 2nd, date unknown, 3rd, 1613, 4th, 1617 - 
and though the title-page of the 1613 edition employs 
the phrase "much inlarged, " the augmentation was 
negligible. Nor were there any important changes in 
the edition of 1617, except in the title. This reads, 

A Table Alphabetical!, or the English Expositor . The 
subtitle was borrowed from a rival publication by 
Dr. John Bullokar, which had been printed in 1616. 14 

However, Starnes and Noyes are wrong in this. The 1613 edition 
was enlarged, and the 1617 edition further enlarged. 15 Under the 
letters "A, " "G, " and "L" are to be found in 1604, 383 entries; 
in 1613, 451 entries (about 18% more); and in 1617, 517 entries 
(about 11% more than in 1613, and about 31% more than in 1604). 1 ® 
The dictionary was, then, substantially enlarged in later editions, 
but my central concern here will be more with the manner of the 
enlargement than with the extent of it. In the first place, to expand 
his dictionary, Cawdrey or his successor, the "T. C. " who is 
cited on the title-page, went back to Thomas for many of his words, 
and to a lesser extent to Coote and to Bales, 17 In addition, however, 
he turned to new sources, certainly to the Glossary appended to 
Thomas Speght's edition of Chaucer, 18 and most likely to George 
Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie . 19 

Under "G, " there are five more words (about 10%) in 1613 than 
in 1604. Of these two seem to come from Speght's Chaucer 
Glossary: 

Speght, 1602 Cawdrey, 1613 

galiard, lusty, frollicke. Galiard, lusty, frolicke. 

gnoffe, foole, chuffe, miser. gnoffe . Miser, foole. 


Support for the notion that these two entries, themselves not 
remarkable, come from Speght can be found in Cawdrey's entries 
under another letter. In the 1604 edition there are no words which 
begin with "W"; in 1613 there are thirteen. It is apparent that 
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Speght, 1602 

warished , eased, delivered. 
welden , to move- 
waltering , wallowing. 


wene , thought, doubt. 
welken , the skie. 
wynde , go. 
wost , knowest. 
wonneth , dwelleth. 
wymple , a kercher. 
wist , knowne. 
wood , mad. 
wrake , revenge. 


Cawdrey, 1613 

Warish , ease, deliver. 

welde, move. 

waiter , wallow. 

wean , refraine one from any 
thing. 

wene , thinke. 

welken , skie. 

wend , goe. 

wote, know. 

wonne , dwell. 

wimple , hoode, muffler. 

wist , knowne. 

wood , madde. 

wreke, revenge. 


The case for Cawdrey's having borrowed from Puttenham is 
weaker than that for his having borrowed from Speght, but is, 

I think, tenable. As there is no concordance for Puttenham, to 
discover words possibly borrowed from him by early lexicographers 
I have had to rely upon reading The Arte of English Poesie and 
noting those words which seem as though they may have been 
attractive to Cawdrey and to his successors. The method is so 
lax as to be virtually no method, but in the absence of a concordance 
is the only one available. My contention that Puttenham is a source 
for the early lexicographers, however, must be supported by the 
evidence itself rather than by the "method" used for obtaining it, 
though I have felt obliged to mention the latter. Indeed, the hit- 
or-miss nature of my inquiry would indicate that I have no doubt 
overlooked additional parallels between Puttenham and the early 
lexicographers, and that the very frailty of the "method" adds 
weight to the evidence it has produced. 
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In my attempt to show a connection between Puttenham and 
Cawdrey, I shall rely upon some words in Cawdrey which seem 
strikingly indebted to Puttenham for their definitions, and upon 
some words for which the first citation in the OED is to Puttenham 
in 1589 or to a source of later date: 


Puttenham, 1589 

by long ambage and circum¬ 
stance of wordes (p. 186) 

Analogie , or a convenient 
proportion (p. 262) 

[ decorum ] we in our vulgar 
call it by a scholasticall terme 
[decencie] our owne Saxon 
English terme is [ seemlynesse ] 
that is to say, for his good 
shape and utter appearance well 
pleasing to the eye, we call it 
also [comelynesse ] for the 
delight it bringeth comming 
towardes us, and to that pur¬ 
pose may be called [ pleasant 
approche ] (p. 262) 

[Speech in meter] carieth his 
opinion this way and that 
whether soever the heart by 
impression of the eare shall- 
be most affectionately bent 
and directed. The utterance 
in prose is not of so great 
efficacie (p. 8) 

this was done by a maner of 
imprecation , or as we call 
it by cursing and banning of 
the parties, and wishing all 
evill to a light upon them 
(p. 57) 

yet in steade of indignitie , 
yee have unworthinesse 
(p. 147) 


Cawdrey, 1604 

ambage , long circumstance of 
words. 

analogie , convience, pro¬ 
portion. 

decorum , comlines. (The first 
entry for this definition in the 
OED is "1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
ed. 3".) 


efficacie , force or strength. 
(The first definition in the 
OED with this sense is dated 
1633.) 


imprecation , cursing, or 
wishing evill unto. (Puttenham 
provides the first citation for 
the word in the OED . ) 


indignitie , unworthinesse, un¬ 
seemly usage, infamie, or dis¬ 
grace. (Puttenham and Nashe 
[also 1589] provide the first 
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Cawdrey's edition of 1617 was enlarged beyond that of 1613, 
and in the case of this enlargement there is little uncertainty in 
locating sources. Starnes and Noyes notice that the title of the 
1617 edition of Cawdrey is expanded by a borrowing from Bullokar 
to read, A Table Alphabetical!, or the English Expositor (p. 19). 
This they reckon to be the extent of Cawdrey's borrowing in the 
1617 edition. It is, however, merely a clue to Cawdrey's borrow¬ 
ing. As I pointed out above, the 1617 edition is about 11% larger 
than the 1613 edition; a substantial portion of the additional words 
come from Bullokar. Of some 28 additional words under the letters 
"A" and "L" in the 1617 edition, 27 are certainly from Bullokar, 
and the other one may be. A few examples make the point clear: 


Bullokar, 1616 

Ablepsie . Want of fight, blind- 
nesse, unadvisednesse. 

Accelerate . To hasten. 

Accoutrement . Attire, or 
dressing. 

La ike . A lay man. 

Libidinous . Lustfull, 
leacherous. 

Loquacitie . Much talke, 
or babbling. 

Lucre . Gaine, profit. 


Cawdrey, 1617 

ableprise , want of fight, blind - 
nesse, unadvisednesse. 

accelerate , to hasten. 

Accoutrement , attire or 
dressing. 

laike , a lay man. 

libidinous , lustful. 

loquacitie , much talke or 
babling. 

lucre, gaine, profit. 


For the 23 words added to the letters "G" and "W" in the 1617 
edition of Cawdrey, Bullokar provides perhaps half. Seven are 
definitely from his Expositor, five are from Speght's Chaucer 
Glossary, six are either taken directly from Speght or from 
Bullokar's borrowings from Speght, and five are from another 
source or other sources. Thus, some of the interrelations between 
the early dictionaries (to use Miss Noyes's term) are rather closer 
than has heretofore been recognized, and they will be seen below to 
be closer still. 
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John Bullokar s English Expositor 

As in the case of Cawdrey's dictionaries, Starnes and Noyes 
correctly note those which are probably the major sources for 
Bullokar's dictionary, that is, Cawdrey and Thomas (pp. 21-23). 

20 

Their conclusions, however, need some emendation and revision. 

In the first place, mistakenly assuming that A Table Alphabetical! 
was little altered between 1604 and 1613, they ascribe Bullokar's 
borrowing to the wrong edition of that dictionary. Nevertheless, 


a number of words from Cawdrey 
appear in Bullokar, often slightly 

Cawdrey, 1613 (but not 1604) 
abstruse , hid, secret, difficult. 

accumulate , to heape together. 

aliment , nourishment, 
sustenance. 

aspertion , besprinkling. 
as sas sinate, spoile, murther. 


s expanded later edition do 
modified: 

Bullokar, 1616 

Abstr us e . Hidden: secret, 
not easie to understand. 

Accumulate . To heape up. 

Aliment. Nourishment. 


Aspersion . A sprinkling. 

Assassinate . A robbing, 
spoiling, or murthering in the 
high way. 


Furthermore, and of some interest in showing that early 
dictionaries were interrelated closely and in more than one way, 
is evidence that Bullokar knew and used some of Cawdrey's 
sources - sources other than dictionaries. Bullokar seems to 
have turned to Puttenham for some words, and certainly turned to 
Speght's Chaucer Glossary and to Rastell's Termes of the Lawes . 
In doing so he established a pattern later to be followed by his 
successor, Henry Cockeram. For words such as the following, 
Bullokar apparently relied upon Puttenham. The examples here 
are few, but, I think, reasonably convincing: 

Puttenham, 1589 Bullokar, 1616 


We call it in English proverbe 
the cart before the horse, the 
Greeks call it Histeron proteron 
we name it Preposterous 
(p. 170) 


Hysteron proteron . A Greek 
terme, sometime used in 
derision of that which is spoken 
or done preposterously or 
quite contrary. We call it in 
English, The cart before the 


L 











the commendable parts of 
speech were set foorth by the 
name of figures, and all the 
illaudable parts under the 
name of vices, or viciosities 
(p. 156) 

such rime is strained, so is it 
to this word [Ram] to say 
[ came j or to [Beane [ Den ] for 
they sound not nor be written 
a like, & many othere like cad¬ 
ences which were superfluous 
to recite, and usuall with rude 
rimers who observe not precisely 
the rules of [ prosodie ] neverthe- 
lesse in all such cases ... it is 
somewhat more tollerable to help 
the rime by false orthographie, 
then to leave an unplesant dissona: 
to the eare (p. 81) 
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horse. (Tilley 21 gives no 
example other than Puttenham 
of the rhetorical term being 
associated with the proverb. ) 

Illaudable . Not worthy of 
praise (The first entry in the 
OED is Puttenham, 1589- ) 


Prosodie . True pronouncing 
of wordes. (This definition is 
noted as "rare" in the OED ; 
the first citation is to 
Bullokar. ) 


Bullokar went to Speght's Chaucer Glossary for a number of 
terms in his dictionary. Some of Speght's words which do not 
appear in Cawdrey are in the following list; 


Speght, 1602 

bargaret , a kind of daunce. 
burled , armed. 

canceline , chamlet. 

gawre , stare. 

gippon , a doublet, or light 
coat. 

gisarme , a certaine weapon. 


Bullokar, 1616 

Bargaret . A kind of dance. 

Burled . It is sometimes sig- 
nifieth Armed. 

Canceline. Chamlet. 

Gawre. To stare. 

Gippon . A doublet: a light 
cote. 


Gisarme■ A certaine weapon. 
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levesell , a bushe. Levesell . A bush. 

vechons , Hedgehogs. Vechons . Hedgehogs. 

wanger , a male, or bouget. Wanger . A male or bouget. 


The words that Bullokar took from Speght are very often indicated 
after the manner set out in his "Introduction to the Reader": 
"Remember . . . that every word marked with this marke * is an 
olde word, onely used of some ancient writers, and now growne 
out of use" (sig. A4v). It is not remarkable that all of the words 
taken from Speght's Glossary are not starred by Bullokar (or his 
printer), but it is worth noting that Bullokar did indicate as "olde 
words" many of those taken from Speght, 22 even if they had pre¬ 
viously been absorbed (unidentified) into Cawdrey's Table 
Alphabetical! . 23 

Bullokar's use of Rastell's Termes of the Lawes was similar. 

If Cawdrey had taken up a term from Rastell, Bullokar might well 
expand Cawdrey's definition by independently drawing upon Rastell. 
Thus one cannot tell to what extent, if at all, Bullokar was 
influenced by Cawdrey's choice of words from Rastell. Bullokar, 
as might be expected, also took over more terms than had Cawdrey. 
His indebtedness to Rastell can be seen in the following examples: 


Rastell, 1602 

Abbetors in murders are those 
that command, procure, coun¬ 
sell, or comfort others to 
murder .... 

Abjuration is an oth that a 
man or woman shall take 
when they have committed 
felony, & flie to the Church 
or churchyard .... chosing 
rather perpetuall banishment 
out of the realme, then to 
stand to the law .... And 
this law was instituted by 
S. Edward the Confessor, 

. . . and was grounded upon 
the law of mercie .... 

Note this law is now chaunged 
by the statutes .... 


Bullokar, 1616 

Abbetour . Hee that counselleth 
or comforteth another to doe 
any evill. 

Abjure . To sweare or forsweare 
a term used in Lawe, when one 
having committed a capitall 
offence flyeth to a Church, or 
Churchyard; and chooseth 
rather perpetuall banishment: 
viz. to abjure the Realme, then 
stand to tryall of Lawe. This 
Law was instituted by S. Edward 
the Confessour in favour of life, 
but now is not in use. 
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Lastage , that is to bee quite 
of a certaine custome exacted 
in Faires & Markets for carry¬ 
ing of things where a man will. 


Waive , is a woman that is 
outlawed .... 


Lastage . Any heavy weight or 
balasse, layd in the bottome of 
ships to make them goe upright: 
It is also a terme in the common 
law, which signifieth to be quite 
of a certaine payment in faires 
and markets, for carrying of 
things where a man will. 

Waive . In our common law it 
signifieth a woman that is out¬ 
lawed. 


Two other sources for Bullokar can be noted here. The first 
is the "Explanation of certaine obscure words" appended to 
Philamon Holland's translation of Plutarch's Morals (or Philosophie ), 
published in 1603. The following is a series of consecutive entries 
in Holland's "Explanation" and their counterparts (when such appear) 
in Bullokar: 


Holland's Plutarch, 1603 

Hemisphaere , that is to say, 
The halfe sphaere or globe, 
used commonly for that part 
of the heaven which is in our 
s ight. 

Hexameter , . . . 

Hesatonos , . . . 

Hieroglyphicks , The Aegptians 
sacred Philosophie, delivered 
not in characters and letters, 
but under the forme of living 
creatures and other things 
engraven. 


Bullokar, 1616 

Hemisphere . Halfe the 
compasse of the heavnes: that 
part of the heavnes which is 
still visible to us. 


Hieroglyphikes . A darke 
mystical kind of writing, used 
chiefly in times past among 
the Pagane priests and learned 
men of Egypt to hide their 
knowledge from the vulgar sort. 
This writing was by making 
the formes of beasts and divers 
other figures, and could hardly 
bee understood without 
exposition, or great knowledge 
in the nature of things. For 
example: Eternity or ever- 
lastngnesse, they expressed 
by a round circle, which hath 
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Holocaust , A whole burnt 
sacrifice: whereas ordinarily 
they burnt upon the altar, 
onely the inwards of the beast. 

Homonymie , the double or 
manifold signification of a 
word or sentence, which is the 
occasion of ambiguity and 
doubts. 

Horizon , That circle that 
determineth our sight, and 
divideth the one halfe of the 
spheare of heaven above, from 
that which is under, out of our 
sight. 


Horoscope , the observation of 
the houre and time of ones 
nativitie, together with the 
figure of the heavens at that 
very instant; and that for¬ 
sooth in the East. 


no end: A king, by a scepter 
with an eye in the top thereof: 

A mat[ter] of haste, by a 
Dolphin, the swiftest of all 
fishes. And a matter of 
deliberation or advice, by an 
Anchor, which stayeth a ship 
in the waves. With a thousand 
such devices, not subject to 
common capacities to find out. 

Holocaust . A sacrifice wherein 
the whole beast is offered, and 
no part reserved. 

Homonymie . A terme in 
Logicke, when one word sig- 
nifieth divers things: as Hart: 
signifying a beast, and a 
principall member of the body. 

Horizon . An imaginary line 
compassing the lowest part of 
the heavens that we can see; 
so called because it limiteth 
our sight, dividing the heavens 
underneath us, from that which 
is above. The sun rysing and 
going downe is ever in this line. 

Horoscope . The ascendent of 
ones nativitie, to wit, that part 
of the firmament which ascend- 
eth from the East, when a child 
is borne. Astrologers call it, 
the first house. 


This list illustrates (somewhat more forcefully than statistical 
accuracy would allow; Bullokar did not take over 75% of Holland's 
words, but rather less than 50%) not only that Bullokar borrowed 
from Holland, 24 but also that he dilated upon Holland, particularly 
to make a definition more concrete, or otherwise to make it clearer 
to the vulgar understanding. 

Another source for some words in Bullokar is an "Index . . . 
of the hardest words, " appended to one of Joshua Sylvester's 
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translations of Du Bartas' Divine Weekes and Workes . 2s Because 
of Bullokar's habit of improving definitions, one cannot say very 
definitely how many words he borrowed from Sylvester, but the 
number seems to be between fifty and eighty. Borrowings and 
improvements are illustrated in the following examples: 


Sylvester, 1608 

Antiperistasis , incounter of 
contraries, or contrarie- 
circumstance. 


Cittadell , a Castle built, with 
a small Garrison to keepe a 
great Towne in awe. 

Diameter , a straite line 
dividing any figure into equall 
parts, passing through the 
middle point of any figure. 

Poetasters, Base, Counterfait, 
unlearned, wit-lesse, and 
wanton Poets that pester the 
World, either with idle vani- 
ites or odious villanies. 

Remora , a little fish (which 
some call a Suck-stone) that 
suddainly stoppeth a shippe 
under all her sayles in her 
full course. 


Bullokar, 1616 

Antiperistasis . A tearme used 
in Philosophy, when heat being 
kept in by cold waxeth the 
stronger in it self, or cold kept 
in by heate, groweth more 
vehement. 

Cittadell. A castle with a 
small garrison to keepe a towne 
in awe. 

Diameter . A streight line 
which passing through the 
middle of any figure, divideth 
it in two equall parts. 

Poetasters . A counterfeit 
Poet: a bad poet. 


Remora . A little Fish which 
clinging to the bottome of a 
shippe, doth verie strangelie 
stay the shippe that shee 
cannot moove. 


Thus, Bullokar used not only Cawdrey and one of Cawdrey's 
dictionary sources, Thomas, but also several other of Cawdrey's 
sources. In addition he "discovered" new sources, and, as I 
shall try to show, both his new and borrowed sources were to be 
used by his successor, Henry Cockeram. 
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Henry Cockeram's English Dictionarie 

In the Romanes Lecture for 1900, Sir James A. H. Murray, 
speaking of Cockeram's dictionary, commented as follows: 

Part I contains the hard words with their explanation in 
ordinary language; and instructive it is to see what words 
were then considered hard and unknown. Many of them 
certainly would be still, . . . concerning which we wonder 
who used them, or where Cockeram found them. 27 

The answer to the first of Murray's questions would seem to be: 
it is likely that no one ever "used" many of the words in Cockeram's 
dictionary, if by "used" one means that the words were ever 
employed in communication, either written or spoken. But where 
Cockeram found the words is a different matter. It appears that 
many more of the words were, in fact, "used" than previous 
identification of Cockeram's sources has suggested. In short, 
many more of Cockeram's terms were mere dictionary words than 
Murray's question would seem to imply, and many more were words 
actually used than Starnes' and Noyes’ listing of Cockeram's sources 
would seem to imply. 

As did Bullokar, Cockeram went back not only to his immed¬ 
iate predecessor, but also to earlier dictionaries. Starnes and 
Noyes partially note this, as they point out that Cockeram went to 
Thomas and to Cawdrey, as well as to Bullokar. Another source 
that they note is John Rider's Biblioteca Scholastica (1589), or 
"later revisions (1606, 1612, 1617) of this book by Francis 
Holyoke" (p. 32). The indebtedness they point out, however, is 
restricted to the second part of Cockeram's three-part dictionary, 
that part which is devoted to giving elegant (i. e. Latinate) equi¬ 
valents to relatively common English words. Although an exam¬ 
ination of either the second or third parts of the English Dictionarie 
is beyond the scope of this essay, 28 it seems useful to point out, 
as Starnes and Noyes do not, that many of the entries in the first 
part of Cockeram's dictionary are simply taken from the second 
part and turned about, and that they supply a substantia] portion of 
the entries in Part I. The first dozen items that Starnes and 
Noyes give as examples of Cockeram's borrowing from Rider- 
Holyoke are (pp. 32-33): 


Rider, 1589; Rider-Holyoke, 1617 


Cockeram, 1623 


To Charge , or burden. Onero. 
So charged. Oneratus. 


To charge . Onerate. 
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Chargeable or burdenous . 
Oneros us. 

To charme, or enchaunt . 
Incanto, excanto. 

A Charme or enchauntement . 
Incantatio. 

Chaste . Castus, continens. 

Chastitie . Castitas, . . . 
continentia. 

To Chastise . Castigo. 

Chiefe, or principal l. 

Primus. 

Cheapnes . Yilitas. 

Cheese made of mares milke . 
Hippace. 

To Cherish. Foveo. 


Chargeable . Onerous. 

To Charme . Incantate. 

A Charme . Incantation. 

Chaste . Continent. 

Cha stitie . Continencie. 

to Chastise . Castigate. 
the Cheefe . Prime. 

Cheapnesse . Vility. 

a Cheese made of Mares milke 
Hippace. 

to Cherish. Foster. 


Of "elegent" terms, only "incantate" does not appear in Part I of 
Cockeram's dictionary: 

Cockeram (Part I), 1623 
Onorate . To charge. 

Onerous . Chargeable. 

Incantation. A charme. 

C ontinent . Chaste. 

Continencie . Chastitie. 

Castigate . To chastice. 

Prime . The first, the chiefe, the morning. 


Vilitie. Basenesse. 
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Hippace . A Cheese made of Mares-milke. 
Foster. To cherish. 


In the case of "Prime," Cockeram expanded his definition by going 
to Bullokar, a practice he not infrequently followed. 

As did Bullokar, Cockeram turned not only to his predecessor 
and to earlier dictionaries but also to several of his predecessors' 
sources other than dictionaries, which suggests either an extra¬ 
ordinary coincidence or a knowledge of Bullokar's methods. 
Cockeram seems to have turned to Speght for some words which 
Bullokar did not choose. The words, relatively few in number, 
which Cockeram apparently found in Speght are often so common 
and their definitions so brief (e. g. : " Ure . Use"; " Span new . 

Very new. ") that accumulation of examples will not definitely prove 
that Cockeram took them from Speght. One word-and-definition, 
however, which appears neither in Cawdrey nor in Bullokar, follows 
Speght so precisely, in sentiment and even in spelling, that it 
seems unlikely that Cockeram found it anywhere else: 

Speght, 1602 Cockeram, 1623 

lollar , a breaker of fasting Lollar . A breaker of fasting 

daies. daies. 


Like Bullokar, Cockeram relied upon the "Index ... of the 
hardest words" appended to Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas. 29 
Some of the more fetching of his borrowings from Sylvester are 
given below: 


Sylvester, 1608 

Aonian band , the Muses. 

Bacchanalian Frowes , Woeman- 
priests of Bacchus, the God 
of Cups. 

Bocconi , Poisonie confections, 
Italian figges. 

Brutus heires . Englishmen, 


Cockeram, 1623 

Aonian band . The Muses. 

Bacchanalean frowes . Women- 
Bacchus-Priests. 

Bocconie . Poyson, or Italian 
figs. 


B rittans. 


Brutus heires. Englishmen. 
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Hebridian Wave , the Sea about 
the lies Hiberides, to the 
North from Ireland. 

Jessean Harpe , the holy 
musicke of David the Son of 
Ishai, commonly called Jesse. 

Ovids heires: wanton Poets. 


Panomphean , all-hearing. 

Venus Escuage , Knights (or 
Nights) service to Ladies. 


Hibridean wave. The Irish sea. 

Jessean Harpe . Davids musicke. 

Ovids heires . Wanton, 
lascivious Poets. 

Panomphean . All hearing. 

Venus - escuage . Wanton flesh¬ 
lines se. 


(Cockeram's treatment of "Ovids heires" suggests that in the case 
of "Venus-escuage" he was more interested in expunging naughtiness 
than in even the mildest sort of humour. ) 


Cockeram, as did Cawdrey before him, may have turned to the 
Bible for some of his words and consulted one of the concordances 
then bound up with virtually all editions of the Geneva Bible, and 
with some editions of the Authorized Version: 30 

Bible Concordance, 1600 


(Accub [in margin]) Akkub , the 
print, or marke of a foote, 
where any creature hath gone. 

Anak . A Giant ... of whom 
came the Anakims or Giants. 

Corim . A Measure; ... it 
is eighteene gallons of our 
measure, or thereabout. 

Kab . A measure conteining 
about 3. of our wine quarte. 


Cockeram, 1623 

Accub . The print of any crea¬ 
tures foot. 

Anakim. A Giant. 

Corim . A measure of 18. 
gallons. 

Kab . Three wine quarts. 


Cockeram perhaps turned also to another of Bullokar's probable 
sources, Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie ; but it must be 
admitted that the evidence for this contention is rather slim. 


Although there are more than a few unusual words which appear in 
Puttenham and again in Cockeram (e. g. "facundity, " for which the 
OED gives 153 0 for the date of the first entry and 1624 for the 
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second), I have chosen just five, which offer as strong evidence as 
I have been able to discover: 


Puttenham, 1589 

( Brachiloga , or the Cutted 
comma [marginal notation] ) 
This figure for pleasure may¬ 
be called in our vulgar the 
cutted comma, for that there 
cannot be a shorter division 
then at every words end. The 
Greeks in their language call 
it short language (p. 213) 

conduplicatio , ... is a maner 
of repetition, when one and the 
selfe word doth begin and end 
many verses in sute (pp. 199- 
ZOO) 

their fence playes, or 
digladiations of naked men, 
their wrastlings, runnings 
(p. 37) 

therefore of learned dutie 
asketh martiall grandiloquence 
( P . 150) ' 

because the speaker seemes to 
make a collection of all the 
former material points, to 
binde them as it were in a 
bundle and lay them forth to 
enforce the cause and renew 
the hearers memory, then ye 
may geve him more properly 
the name of the f collectour 1 
or recapitulatour (p. 237) 


Cockeram, 1623 

Brachilogies ■ Short speeches. 
(First two entries in the OED 
are from Puttenham and 
Cockeram. The third entry 
is dated 1716.) 


Conduplicate . To double. 
(Cockeram provides the only 
entry for this word in the OED . 
Puttenham provides the first 
for "conduplication. ") 

Digladiation . Fight, strife, 
debate. (Literal. Puttenham 
is the first [of three ] entries 
in the OED . ) 

Grandiloquus . Which useth 
great words. (Puttenham is 
the first entry in the OED . ) 

Recapituler . Which briefly 
rehearseth. (The OED gives 
but two examples of 
11 recapitulator, " 1382 Wyclif 
and Puttenham. It does not 
recognize "recapituler.") 


These entries offer a clue to Cockeram's method, or more 
accurately to one of his methods, in compiling his dictionary. 

No one seems to have inquired into the principle Cockeram 
followed in choosing which words he would borrow from Thomas's 
Dictionarium, probably on the grounds that to seek for principle 
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in such chaos would be a task without possibility of reward. I wish 
to suggest that perhaps Cockeram did not pull out all his borrowings 
from Thomas at whim, that perhaps sometimes he found the words 
first and then went to Thomas for definitions of them. All five of 
the above words from Puttenham have definitions taken straight 
from Thomas, but one of them is particularly to the point here. 
Cockeram seems to have taken "recapituler" from Puttenham and 
to have looked for a word like it in Thomas. He would have found 
there only " Recapitulatio .... A summe or brief rehearsing of 
a thing spoken at large before. " One would expect Cockeram to 
have Englished this as "recapitulation." He seems, however, to 
have had already in mind Puttenham's agent noun and to have 
adjusted accordingly the definition of the abstract noun given by 
Thomas. 

That Cockeram did select words and then turned to Thomas 
for definitions of them can be seen in his borrowings from what 
is the most interesting of his sources, some of the work of Thomas 
Nashe. So far as I am aware, no one has suggested that the early 
lexicographers sought out terms in works of literature, but most 
assuredly Cockeram did just that in several pieces by Nashe. 31 
Nashe, of all writers, is likely to have been attractive to a man 
interested in compiling a dictionary of hard words, for as he says 
of his own language: 

[Some] object unto me the multitude of my boystrous 
compound wordes, and the often coyning of the Italionate 
verbes which end all in Ise, as mummianize, tympanize, 
tirannize .... 

To the . . . ranke of reprehenders that complain of 
my boystrous compound wordes, and ending my Italionate 
coyned verbes all in Ize, thus I replie: That no winde 
that blowes strong but is boystrous, no speech or wordes 
of any power of force to confute or perswade but must 
bee swelling and boystrous. For the compounding of my 
wordes, therein I imitate rich men who, having gathered 
store of white single money together, convert a number 
of those small little scutes into great peeces of gold, 
such as double Pistols and Portugues. Our English 
tongue of all languages most swarmeth with the single 
money of monasillables, which are the onely scandall of 

it. 33 

Nashe's "Italionate coyned verbes" seem indeed to have been 
attractive to Cockeram, as a good many of them appear in his 
English Dictionarie , including two of those Nashe cites above, 
"mummianize" and "tirannize. " Some other examples appear below. 
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In dealing with Nashe I shall first show that Cockeram did 
indeed borrow words from him, and then I shall indicate some of 
his sources (one of whom was Thomas) for his definitions of them. 
In the following list are words to be found in Nashe and Cockeram, 
and apparently nowhere else, including the OED : 


Nashe 

any that were Creditor-crazed , 
and deade and buried in debt 
( Ch. T . [II, 64 ] ). 

hee sends for his Barber to 
depure, decurtate , and spunge 
him ("Epistle Dedicatorie" to 
Len, St. [ III, 148 ] ). 

My eyes have been dronke . . . 
wyth giving but ordinarie 
entercourse through their 
sea-circled Hands to my 
distilling dreriment ( Unf. Trav . 
[il, 213 ] ). 

she hath steeled my soft 
impressive hart, and 
mirmidoniz'd myne eyes 
( Ch. T . II, 57 ] ). 


Cockeram, 1623 
Creditor-crazd . Banquerout. 

Decurtate ■ To shorten. 

Dreriment . Sorrow, 
heavinesse. 

Mirmidoniz'd. Hardened. 


There are also some few words for which the OED gives as cita¬ 
tions only Nashe and Cockeram, or Nashe and Cockeram and other 
dictionaries, or Nashe and dictionaries later than Cockeram's, or 
gives Cockeram for the first citation. Some examples are: 


Nashe 

thou must be Anthropophagiz'd 
by thyne owne Mother ( Ch. T . 
[II, 73 ] ). . 

once more I wil assertionate , 
Vertue hath no enimie but 
pryde. ( Ch. T . [ II, 41 ] ). 


Cockeram, 1623 

Anthropophagize . One man to 
kill and eat anothers flesh. 
(Cockeram is the first entry 
in the OED . ) 

Assertionate . To avouch. 
(Nashe and Cockeram only 
citations in the OED . ) 
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her Hart, her Lunges, her 
Liver, & her Gal, are all 
carioniz'd and contaminated 
with surfets of selfe-will 
( Ch. T . [II, 51 ] ). 

with a lustful collachrimation 
lamenting my Jewish 
Premunire ( Unf. Tray . 

[il, 305 ] ). 


no Trophy remayning, no stone 
but discituate ( Ch. T . [il, 

78 ]T 

thou that ere this has dispar - 
radiz'd our first Parent Adam 
( Ch. T . II, 80). 

a blacke inckie hood embayling 
her bright head ( Ch. T . II, 61); 
so embailing and girdling in 
this mount ( Len. St . Ill, 166). 

she had no other refuge of 
fosterment , she was con¬ 
strained, . . . having but 
one onely sonne, to kill him 
and rost him ( Ch. T . [ II, 71 ] ). 

give me leave, with the sportive 
Sea Porposes, preludiatelie 
a little to play before the storme 
of my Teares ( Ch. T [ II, 9 ] ). 

Man, woman, chylde, he shall 
unmortalize & mangle ( Ch. T. 
[il, 48]). 


Carionized . Stinking (Nashe 
and Cockeram only citations 
in the OED . ) 


C ollachrimation . A weeping 
with. (Cockeram first citation 
in the OED , which, however, 
also lists "collacrimate, " with 
Nashe, Cockeram, and one 
other dictionary cited. ) 

Discituated . Displaced over¬ 
turned. (Nashe and Cockeram 
only citations in the OED . ) 

Disparadized . Falne from 
happinesse to miserie. (Nashe 
and Cockeram only citations in 
the OED . ) 

Embayling . Compassing. 
(Nashe and Cockeram only 
citations in the OED . ) 


Fosterment . Foode, nourish¬ 
ment. (Nashe and Cockeram 
only citations in the OED.) 


Preludiately-done . Done as a 
Prologue. (Nashe and 
Cockeram only citations in the 
OED . ) 

Unmortaliz'd. Kild, dead. 
(Nashe and Cockeram Part II 
only citations in the OED. ) 


In both Nashe and Cockeram are to be found many other words 
of similar nature, that is words which are "Italionate" or other¬ 
wise eccentric or obscure. For most of these words the OED will 
give one or perhaps several citations other than Nashe and/or 
Cockeram; thus, although I cannot demonstrate absolutely that 
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Cockeram did borrow all or most of them from Nashe, I think 
(having shown the probability of a connection) it is reasonable to 
infer that he did. 55 Occasionally a confused definition will help 
to support this inference. For instance, Cockeram has for the 
word "ensnarl" the heterodox definition "to gnash the teeth. " 34 
It seems plausible that his definition is the unhappy result of a 
misreading of Nashe, who writes: "and gnawing through every 
part of thy scull, ensnarle their teeth amongst thy braines, as an 
Angler ensnarleth his hooke amongst weedes" ( Ch. T . [ II, 140] ). 
For "saturnine" Cockeram has the definition "most unluckie. " At 
one place the word appears in Nashe in a way that could easily be 
misconstrued to support Cockeram's improbable definition: 

"Ratified it is (bad-fated Saturnine boy) that thou must be Anthr o - 
pophagiz'd by thine owne mother" ( Ch. T . [ II, 73] ). As Cockeram 
seems also to have taken "anthropophagize" from Nashe (see above), 
there is additional reason to suspect that he had this particular 
sentence before him at one time. 

Contrary to the inference that might be drawn from these two 
examples, however, Cockeram does not seem to have taken 
definitions (to whatever extent misconstrued) from Nashe except 
when he could not find them elsewhere. His method seems to have 
been, as it probably was when he borrowed words from Puttenham, 
to find the term in Nashe and then, if possible, to get a definition 
for it from Thomas's Dictionarium or from one of the Rider-Holyoke 
dictionaries or, less commonly, from Bullokar. Although Nashe's 
context could have inspired the sense of the following definitions, 
their wording seems indebted to the Latin-English dictionaries: 


Rider-Holyoke, 1617 

Anthropaphagus .... That 
eateth or feedeth upon mans 
flesh. 

Thomas, 1596 

Assertio .... An affirmance 
or affirming; . . . an avouch¬ 
ing. 

Intercessus .... A comming 
or putting betweene, an 
intreating. 


Cockeram, 1623 

Anthr opophagize . One man to 
kill and eat anothers flesh. 
(See context in Nashe above. ) 


Assertionate . To avouch. 
(See context in Nashe above. ) 

Intercessionate . To intreat 
for one. (Nashe, one other 
£ 1598], and Cockeram only 
citations in the OED. ) 
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Refragor .... To resist, 
repugne, be against, con- 
trarie to, gainesay, or 
denie. 


Refragate. To gainesay, 
(Nashe, Cockeram, and one 
other [ 1661 ] only citations in 
the OED . ) 


These examples, though representative, are only moderately con¬ 
clusive, largely because of Cockeram's habit of shortening his 
definitions by omitting one or more elements of the definitions 
offered by his sources. One result of this practice is that the 
connection between Cockeram and Nashe is not always so clear as 
it might be. Furthermore, sometimes Cockeram's definition for 
a word will not fit into Nashe's context, and sometimes the form 
of the word itself has little to do with the term being defined by 
(say) Thomas, when Thomas's definition seems to be the one 
Cockeram borrowed. It is not surprising that the most convincing 
evidence that Cockeram did indeed take terms from Nashe and 
their definitions from one of the Latin-English dictionaries comes 
from a Cockeram blunder. One of the entries in his English 
Dictionarie is the odd ''Mirrowring. Wondering." In Nashe's 
Christs Teares over Jerusalem is the following sentence: "Ven¬ 
geance on your soules and all the discending generations of the 
seede of your Trybes, for thus mirrouring mee for the Monarch¬ 
monster of Mothers" (II, 76). Cockeram seems to have taken the 
term from Nashe (the date of the earliest entry for this form of 
the verb "mirror" in the OED is 1852); but where did he get the 
definition, which hardly fits into Nashe's context? Apparently 
Thomas provided it for him. In his Dictionarium one finds "Miror. 

. . . To marveile, to wonder at . . . . " There is no reason to 
suspect that Cockeram got the form of the verb from Thomas, or 
that he got the definition of it from Nashe. But if he was in the 
habit of taking words from Nashe and definitions from Thomas, the 
construction of Cockeram's entry, if not the substance of it, makes 
sense. 

If Cockeram did take words from Puttenham and Nashe, and 
the definitions for those words from such Latin-English diction¬ 
aries as Rider-Holyoke and Thomas, then we have at least part of 
an answer to a question that has not previously been asked, 
although it perhaps should have been: How did early lexicographers 
decide which words to borrow from the Latin-English dictionaries? 
But the question, it should be stressed, is only partly answered. 
For some words, such as the following, it seems unlikely that any 
principle of selection was operative, but rather something of a 
taste for the odd: 
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Cockeram, 1623 

Acersecomicke . One whose haire was never cut. 
Adstupiate . Greatly to esteeme riches. 

Bubulcitate . To cry like a cow boy. 

Bulbitate . To befilth ones breech. 

Commotrix . A maid that makes ready and unready her 
Mistris. 

Cucuriate . To crow like a cocke. 

Degulate . To consume in belly cheere. 

Depalmate ■ To give one a box on the ear. 

Glacitate . To cry like a gander. 

Obligurate . To spend in belly-cheere. 35 


For editions subsequent to that of 1623 Cockeram added some 
new material to his English Dictionarie . Starnes and Noyes point 
out that Cockeram "enlarged many of his definitions between his 
first (1623) and his seventh (1642) editions. For the expansions 
he continued to draw from Bullokar" (p. 30). The expansions 
appear, in fact, in the second edition of 1626, and Cockeram did 
not draw only from Bullokar. Looking into the nature of those 
expansions, I should first like to consider Cockeram's method of 
borrowing from Bullokar. He seems to have lacked Bullokar's 
learning or invention, but also seems to have hit upon the notion 
of disguising to some extent his borrowings. Thus, when he took 
a definition of two or more elements from Bullokar, his habit was 
to change their order, or sometimes merely to omit an element or 
a portion thereof. In the latter case he usually omitted the first 
element(s) of the definition and retained the last. In some instances 
this has little effect: 


Bullokar, 1616 

Acute . Sharpe, 
wittie. 


Cockeram, 1623 Cockeram, 1626 

Acute. Witty. Acute, Witty, sharpe. 


Approbate . T o 
like, to allowe. 


Approbate . To Approbate , To allow, 

allow. to like. 


In other instances, his omissions or inversions, or both, lead to 
some ludicrous definitions: 
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Bullokar, 1616 

Adore . To wor¬ 
ship, to give 
divine reverance. 

Cheeke varnish . 
Painting used by 
some women. 

Comment . Notes 
of instruction set 
in some bookes, 
to expounde such 
things as cannot 
easily bee under¬ 
stood. Sometime 
it is taken for a 
lie or fayned tale. 

Expose . To set 
forth: to set to 
view; to put abroad 
in hazzard. 

Jacent . Lying 
along. 

Membrane . The 
upmost thin skin 
in any part of the 
body. 


Cockeram, 1623 

Adore . To wor¬ 
ship. 

Cheeke-varnish . 
Painting. 

Comment . A lye or 
tale, sometimes a 
note of instruction 
set in the margent 
of a Booke to ex¬ 
pound that which is 
hard to bee under¬ 
stood. 


Expose , to set to 
view, to set abroad. 


Jacent. Lying. 

Membrane . The 
thinne skinne and 
upmost of any part 
of the body. 


Cockeram, 1626 

Adore , to worship, 
to give. 

(same as 1623) 

(same as 1623) 


(same as 1623) 

(same as 1623) 
(same as 1623) 


Cockeram's practice of slightly altering his borrowings from 
Bullokar can be seen elsewhere. In his second edition, of 1626, 
Cockeram inserts into "A Premonition from the Author to the 
Reader" a passage lifted almost intact from Bullokar's "An 
Instruction to the Reader": 


Bullokar, 1616 

Have care to search every word according to the true 
Orthography thereof, as for Phoenix in the Letter P. 
not in F. for Hypostaticall in Hy: not in Hi: Remember 
also that every word marked with marke * is an olde 
word, onely used of some ancient writers, and now 
growne out of use. (sig. A4v) 
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Cockeram, 1626 

Onely by the way, I would entreat thee, gentle Reader, 
that thou wouldst have care to search every word 
according to the true Orthography thereof, as for 
Physiognomie, in the Letter P. not in F. for Cynicall, 
in Cly. not in Ci . and where thou meetest with a word 
marked thus * know you that it is now out of use, and 
onely used of some ancient Writers, (sig. A4 ) 

What is to be remarked here is not that Cockeram would take 
material from Bullokar, but that he would feel some constraint 
to conceal, however feebly, the fact that he had taken it. This 
seems consistent with his manipulation of the elements of the 
various definitions that he picked up from Bullokar. I must con¬ 
fess, however, that although I find Cockeram's attempts to cover 
his tracks are probably interesting, I do not know what they mean. 
Surely no one would be deceived by his efforts, and, given that 
such plagiarism was the common practice in lexicographic circles 
(if that is not too expansive a term), it is hard to imagine that 
anyone would care. He must have paid some attention to what he 
was saying in the above passage lifted from Bullokar, not only 
because he saw fit to change the examples in the two models for 
the orthography lesson, but also because he starred a few words 
in the 1626 edition, whereas none was starred in the 1623 edition. 
That he chose to include the comment on "olde words" seems to 
have been more for the sake of being able to claim modification 
than for the modification itself, for he used the asterisk in the 
most desultory possible manner. For instance, he starred four 
words under "A" (all four are from Bullokar; the first two are 
not starred in Bullokar, and the second two correspond to the only 
two words Bullokar did star under "A"), and starred not a single 
word under the letters "G, " "L, " and "W" (although under those 
three letters, he took some twenty-four starred words from 
Bullokar). The circumstances remain the same in later editions 
of Cockeram: the same four words under "A" remain starred, no 
stars are introduced into "G, " ”L, " or "W, " and this holds true 
for editions of Cockeram up to and including the eighth of 1647. 

It has already been mentioned that Cockeram expanded his 
dictionary by augmenting definitions he had taken from Bullokar. 
He also included additional words and definitions in his second 
edition, thus further justifying the statement on the title-page, 
"The second Edition, revised and enlarged. " Of the twenty-seven 
words added under the letter "A," eighteen are from Cawdrey or 
Bullokar (it is not always possible to say that one dictionary 
rather than the other was Cockeram's source for any given word) 
and nine are from the "Index ... of the hardest words" in 
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Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas. But Cockeram was scarcely 
more rigorous of principle in his manner of augmenting his diction¬ 
ary than in his manner of starring old words. He tended to add 
words towards the beginning of his dictionary but not towards the 
end. Thus for the letter "A" he added twenty-seven words, for 
"B" sixteen words, for "G" one word, for "L" two words, and for 
"W" none. This pattern is roughly the same one he followed in 
expanding definitions for words he had already borrowed from 
Bullokar in his edition of 1623. That is, definitions towards the 
beginning of the Dictionarie were often expanded in the 1626 edition, 
the definitions towards the end were not. The following examples 
consist of four consecutive words borrowed from Bullokar under 
"A" and four under "R": 


Bullokar, 1616 

Alpha . The first 
letter of the 
Greekes: wherefore 
it is sometime 
taken for the first 
or cheef in any 
thing. 

Alphabet . The 
crosserow of 
letters, the A, 

B, C. 

Alphabetical! . Be¬ 
longing to the 
Alphabet. 

Altercation . An 
angrie reasoning 
or wrangling in 
words. 


Cockeram, 1623 


Alphabet . The 
C rosserow. 


Alphabetical! . Be¬ 
longing to the 
C rosserow. 

Altercation . An 
angry reasoning in 
words. 


Cockeram, 1626 


Alphabet , The 
Crosserowe of 
letters, the A, B, 
C. 

Alphabetical! , 
Belonging to the 
C rosserowe. 

Altercation , An 
angry reasoning or 
wrangling in words. 

Reliques , Things 
left, or remaining. 


Reliques . Things Reliques . Things 

left or remaining. left or remaining. 

Most commonly it 

is taken for the 

bodies, or some 

part of the bodies, 

or somewhat which 

hath toucht the bodies 

of Saints now in heaven. 


Alpha . The first Alpha , The first 

letter of the Greekes. letter of the Greekes, 

taken also for the 
first or chiefe in 
a thing. 
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Remisse . Slack, Remis se . Neg- Remis se , Negligent, 

negligent or care- ligent, slack. slack, 

lesse. 

Remit . To send 
back: sometime 
to release or 
forgive. 

Remorse . D o ubt- 
fulnesse in con¬ 
science, to doe a 
thing. : a stagger¬ 
ing in minde: some 
time pittifulnesse 
or repentance of a 
bad done. 

Thus when talking of the extent of Cockeram's augmentations and 
modifications in editions past the first, one must take into con¬ 
sideration the distribution of those augmentations and modifications. 
Starnes and Noyes take their examples for Cockeram's expansion 
of his dictionary entirely from the letter "A," and although their 
central point that Cockeram did continue "to draw from Bullokar" 
is correct, it is misleading to assume that examples taken from 
"A" are representative. He did continue to draw from Bullokar 
(and elsewhere), but only enough to convince a reader glancing 
through the first part of his "revised and enlarged" dictionary that 
it was somewhat different from the first edition. As with his 
starring of words, his aim seems to have been more to justify a 
claim on the title-page than to advance English lexicography. 

But advance English lexicography he did, or, if "advance" is 
the wrong word, at least he influenced it. In their discussion of 
Blount's Glossographia and Phillips' New World of Words , Starnes 
and Noyes barely acknowledge Cockeram's influence on the first 
two dictionaries of the second half of the seventeenth century; in 
fact they fail even to mention Cockeram as being one of Blount's 
sources. They do say that Bullokar's dictionary had some influence 
on Blount's, and they acknowledge that for Phillips' New World of 
Words Bullokar and Cockeram were "subordinate sources" (p. 49). 
The OED , however, lists a number of words, in the order of 
several hundred, for which Cockeram and Blount and other (later) 
dictionaries provide the only entries. Although it is possible that 
Cockeram and Blount coincidentally plucked the same words from 
the Latin-English dictionaries, it seems more likely that Blount 
consulted Cockeram for some suggestions, such as the following, 
for which Cockeram and Blount provide the only citations in the 


Remorse . Repent- Remorse , Repentance 
ance of a bad deed of a bad deed done, 
done, pittifulnesse. pittifulnesse. 


Remit. To send Remit, To send back, 

back. 
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OED: 


Cockeram, 1623 

Adhamate . To hooke, to 
bind. 

Amnick . A River. 

Argentagenie . The silver- 
sicknes se. 


Cacologie . Ill report. 

Cucubate . To crie like an 
owle. 

Discalceate . To put off ones 
Shoes. 

Pectinate. To combe. 


Soleated . Shod like a horse, 
with Iron in his shooes. 

Torquated . One wearing a 
chaine. 

Transfume. To smoake throw. 


Blount, 1656 

Adhamate (adhamo) to catch or 
take with hook or net. 

Amnick (amnicus) of or belong¬ 
ing to a River. 

Argentanginy (argentangina) 
the silver Squincy, when one 
for mony faigns himself sick 
and not to speak. 

Cacology (cacolgia) evill speech 
or report, detraction. 

Cucubate (cucubo) to make a 
noise like an Owl, to howl or 
whoop. 

Discalceate (discalceo) to pull 
off ones shoes. 

Pectinate (pectino) to kemb, to 
harrow corn, while it is in gras, 
to rake corn together. 

Soleated (soleatus) shod, as 
horses are, or that wears 
pattens. 

Torquated (torquatus) that wears 
a collar or chain. 

Transfume (transfumo) to smoak 
thorow. 


Blount, however, was more adept than Cockeram, and in his 
dictionary and in subsequent dictionaries of the seventeenth century 
one does not find some of the more amusing entries that had crept 
into Cockeram's Dictionarie . 3 ^ For instance, entries like those 
for "Bulbitate, " "Commotrix" (above, p. 153), "Comment" and 
"Membrane" (above, p. 154 ) simply do not appear in such 
dictionaries as Blount's and Phillips', or in those of later com¬ 
pilers who, like Phillips, were heavily indebted to Blount. 37 
Although Blount relied upon Cockeram for some material, especially 
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for his choice of Latin words made English, in his seriousness of 
purpose he was closer to the spirit of Bullokar. But unlike 
Bullokar, who was apparently content to ignore the plunderings of 
Cockeram (which were, in fact, far more outrageous than those of 
Phillips), Blount, perhaps because of a new earnestness among 
English lexicographers, took Phillips to task for his foolishness. 
Early and later seventeenth-century lexicographers, as might be 
expected, reflected different attitudes towards the English language. 
In their own way they illustrated the difference between a Thomas 
Nashe and The Royal Society. 
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1 The matter is discussed in some detail in DeWitt T. Starnes and 
Gertrude E. Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson 
(Chapel Hill: U. of North Carolina P. , 1946), pp. 51-56. 

2 Harleian Miscellany , V (1810), 428-434. 

3 Of the forty-nine examples, thirteen do not appear at all in the OED , 
although all are in Cockeram; for twenty-four more Cockeram is the only 
source noted in the OED that would have been available to the author of 

Vindex Anglicus . 

Cockeram's Dictionarie , first published in 1623, was in its seventh 
edition by 1642. 

4 Especially DeWitt T. Starnes, "English Dictionaries of the Seventeenth 
Century," U. of Texas Studies in English , No. 17 (193 7), pp. 15-51; 
Gertrude E. Noyes, "Some Interrelations of English Dictionaries of the 
Seventeenth Century," PM LA , 54 (1939), 990-1006; Starnes and Noyes, 
The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson , Chaps. 2, 3, and 4. 

In addition, I should mention that after the present study was completed, 

1 discovered that some of the findings in it had been anticipated by Prof. 
Jurgen Schafer in his very useful article "The Hard Word Dictionaries: 

A Re-assessment," Leeds Studies in English , 4 (1970), 31-48. 

5 See Miss Noyes 1 note "The First English Dictionary, Cawdrey's Table 
Alphabetical! " ( MLN , 58 (1943), 600-605) on the relation of Cawdrey to 
other English schoolmasters. 

6 First edition, 1587. It was in its sixth edition by 1600. 

7 One edition only, 1590. 

8 One edition only, 1588. 

9 Under the letter "G, " for example, which I use in illustration below, 
there appear in Bright 195 words, in Bales 224 words, and in Cawdrey 
49 words. Bright and Bales, interested in shorthand, included very 
many "easy" words. Coote and Cawdrey restricted themselves, more 
or less, to relatively "hard, " but not uncommon words. 

10 Translated into English by Arthur Golding. The first edition is that of 
1569; the fourth and last edition is that of 1578. 

11 The first Rhemes edition is that of 1582. Fulke's version was first 
printed in 1589. In succeeding editions of both versions the "Explication" 
was reprinted without alteration. 

12 First printed in 1525 [ ? ]. It subsequently appeared under varying titles 
and with varying degrees of amendment in no fewer than twelve editions 
by 1602. The edition of 1602, the last to appear prior to the Table 
Alphabetical! , is the one referred to below. 

13 The Treasury of the French Tong , 1580; A Dictionarie of French and 
English, 1593. 
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14 p. 19. In his facsimile edition of the 1604 Table Alphabetical! , Robert A. 
Peters accepts the evaluation of Starnes and Noyes (Gainsville, Florida: 
Scholars 1 Facsimiles and Reprints, 1966), p. xiii. 

15 It should be noted that the second edition (1609), of which there is one 
recorded copy, at Pembroke College, Cambridge, also employs the 
phrase "much inlarged" on its title-page. So far as I have been able to 
determine, through the generous assistance of Professor Lila Geller, it 
is virtually the same as the edition of 1613. 

16 Four words which appear in the 1604 edition under "A" do not appear in 
the 1613 and 1617 editions. 


17 He seems pretty well to have exhausted the resources of Hemmingsen and 
the Rhemes New Testament for the first edition, and he or his successor 
seems not to have returned to these sources nor to Rastell’s Termes of 
the Lawes when expanding A Table Alphabetical! in later editions. 

18 The first edition is that of 1598. I refer here to the second, and last, 
edition of 1602, which seems to have been the one used by Cawdrey, as 
the word "waltering" (see list of words under "W" in text on p. 134 
appears only in the 1602 edition. This also is the edition referred to by 
Bullokar (see n. 22). 


19 The only early edition is that of 1589. All page references are to The 
Arte of English Poesie, ed. Gladys Doidge Willcock and Alice Walker 
(Cambridge: C. U. P. , 1936). 

Of the dozens of works, the texts (rather than the "tables") of which 
were examined because early entries in the OED indicated that they might 
possibly be sources for the early lexicographers. The Arte of English 
Poesie is one of the few that has seemed to justify the effort. 

20 It might be mentioned in passing that their comment on the number of 
entries in the 1656 edition of the English Expositor is also incorrect. 

They say that in it "there are, in fact, few actual additions to the entries 
or few changes of any kind" (p. 23). The claim on the title-page that the 
volume was "withe the addition of above a thousand words enlarged" is 
more nearly accurate. 

21 Morris Palmer Tilley. A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan P. , 
1950). ~ 


22 It is possible to identify the edition of Speght used by Bullokar as that 
of 1602: 


Speght, 1598 

corbets , stones 
whereon Images 
stand. 


Speght, 1602 

corbets , places in 
walls where images 
stand. 


Bullokar, 1616 

Corbets . Places in 
walles where Images 
stand. 


(Concerning the general definition of the word the OED says: "Erroneously 
explained in Dictionaries, etc. , from misinterpreting the . . . passage 
in Chaucer. " Speght, precisely, was the originator of the definition. ) 
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23 I suspect that Bullokar also borrowed a few "olde words" from the 121 
words P[aul?] G[ reaves ?] cites in the "Vocabula Chauceriana" in his 
Grammatica Anglica (1594), but I cannot prove it. 

24 Bullokar may also have turned to the list of words appended to Holland's 
translation of Livy's Romane Historie (1600). However, that list is 
relatively brief and contains some terms and definitions which appear 
virtually unaltered in the Plutarch; I cannot satisfactorily demonstrate 
that Bullokar used it. 

25 I refer here to the "Index" in the second edition of the collected Weekes 
and Workes (1608). The first collected edition was printed in 1605. In 
the second edition of 1608 the "Index" was expanded, and later remained 
virtually unaltered in the editions of 1611, 1613, and 1621. As I show 
below (n. 28), the edition of 1608 was the one probably used by Henry 
Cockeram. 

26 There has been some confusion lately about the circumstances of the 
first two issues of Cockeram's dictionary. R. C. Alston ( A Bibliography 
of the English Language , Vol. 5, The English Dictionary , Leeds: Arnold 
and Son, 1966) gives for item 30 Cockeram's dictionary as published by 
Edmund Weaver, and for item 31 "[another issue]" as published by 
Nathaniel Butter. The Scolar Press facsimile edition has a note to the 
effect that Butter's issue must be the second because his title-page is a 
cancel and because the work was entered to Weaver in the Stationers' 
Register on February 15, 1623. Miss Noyes was correct, however, in 
noting that the work was entered to Butter ("Some Interrelations, " p. 991, 
and Starnes and Noyes, pp. 26-27). Furthermore, according to the 
Catalog of Printed Books of the Folger Shakespeare Library , it is Weaver's 
issue which has the cancel title-page. Weaver's must be assumed to be 
the second issue. 

27 The Evolution of English Lexicography (Oxford: Clarendon P. ,), pp. 28- 
29. 

28 Cockeram describes the two latter parts: "The second Booke containes 
the vulgar words, which whensoever any desirous of a more curious 
explanation by a more refined and elegant speech shall looke into, he 
shall there receive the exact and ample word to expresse the same: 

Wherein by the way let me pray thee to observe that I have also inferred 
(as occasion served) even the mocke-words which are ridiculously used 
in our language, that those who desire a generality of knowledge may not 
bee ignorant of the sense, even of the fustian termes , used by too many 
who study rather to bee heard speake, than to understand themselves. 

The last Booke is a recitall of severall persons, Gods and Goddesses, 
Giants and Devils, Monsters and Serpents, Birds and Beasts, Rivers, 
Fishes, Herbs, Stones, Trees, and the like, to the intent that the 
diligent learner may not pretend the defect of any helps which may 
informe his discourse or practice. " ("A Premonition from the Author 
to the Reader, " sigs A4v-A5.) 

2 9 Although I could not for Bullokar, I can for Cockeram indicate the 
edition of Du Bartas that was consulted. It could not have been the 
edition of 1605 because, like Bullokar, Cockeram relied upon an expanded 
"Index" of one of the later editions. Two words, neither of which appears 
in Bullokar, provide the evidence as to which later edition it was. 

"Aonian band," which appears in Cockeram, does not appear in the Du 
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Bartas of 1.621, thus eliminating that edition. Of the editions of 1608, 

1611, and 1613, the one of 1608 seems most likely to be the one Cockeram 
used. "Bacconie" is so spelled in all editions except those of 1605 and 
1608, in which it is spelled "Bocconie"; in Cockeram it is "Bocconie. " 

And since he could not have used the edition of 1605, with its shorter 
"Index, " that of 1608 stands as the edition he probably consulted. 

30 The edition cited here is the one of 1600, printed by Robert Barker 
(Darlow and Moule [rev. Herbert], 257). 

31 Having shown how Cockeram so often used the same sources as his pre¬ 
decessors, I am tempted to believe that Bullokar, and perhaps Cawdrey 
also, relied upon Nashe. And that temptation is especially strong since 
I have become reluctant to suspect Cockeram of any sort of originality 
in the compiling of Part I of his Dictionarie s There is, in fact, some 
slight evidence that both Cawdrey and Bullokar took words from Nashe; 
however, I have not been able to accumulate enough evidence to support 
more than a suggestion to that effect. 

32 In the address "To the Reader" from the second edition of Christs 
Teares over Jerusalem (1594), The Works of Thomas Nashe , ed. 

R.B. McKerrow, rev. F. P. Wilson (Blackwell: Oxford, 1958), II, 

183-184. All references to Nashe are to this edition. 

Dates for Nashe's works are: Anatomie of Absurditie , 1590; Pierce 
Penilesse , 1592; Christs Teares over Jerusalem , 1593; The Unfortunate 
^Traveller, 1594; Have with you to Saffron-Walden , 1596; Nashes Lenten 
Stuffe , 1599. 

33 Because there is not a concordance to Nashe, I have had to rely upon the 
obviously spotty practice of reading through Nashe and looking up in 
Cockeram words that I think he might have been tempted to borrow from 
Nashe. Considering the uncertainty of the process, the yield has been 
rather a good one. I have found some ninety words that seem to me 
almost certainly to have come from Nashe; I have found about 150 more 
that seem to me likely to have come from Nashe. Most of the words are 
from Ch. T. , followed by Unf. Trav . , Len. St . , Have with you . Pierce P . , 
and Anat, Abs . I have not found satisfactory evidence that Cockeram 
used other of Nashe’s works. 

34 Cockeram provides the only citation in the OED for this definition. 

35 For all of these words, except "bubulcitate, " Cockeram provides the 
only citations in the OED . For "bubulcitate" both Cockeram and Phillips 
( A New World of Words ) are cited. 

36 Blount also omitted all but four of the forty-nine words cited in Vindex 
Anglicus as ridiculous words. Those he retained are, "Brochity," 
"Liguration, " "Mephitick" and "Orbation. " 

37 Elisha Coles, An English Dictionary, 1676; Stephen Skinner, Etymologicon 
Linguae Anglicanae, (not, strictly speaking, an English dictionary, but it 
does deal with the etymology of English words); the anonymous 
Gazophylacium Anglicanum , 1689. For their indebtedness to Blount, see 
Starnes and Noyes, Chaps. 6-8. 
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